Grate 
a 


THE LOVE OF TWO 


HE TORE CONTINENTS APART THAT SHIPS MIGH 


De Lesseps—whose flaming genius built the 
Suez Canal...living again his blazing romance 
... conquering the twisting, torturing, all- 
destroying black simoon! A climax of terrifying — 
power! Spectacle and emotion the screen has 
never captured before! 


Production 
miracles performed 
in the desert for this 
great picture...into which 
20th Century-Fox poured 
all its vast resources... 


Darryl F. Zanuck all 4 fs ont oy ne 
MOVIE QUIZ 
his skill! y 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture with 


TYRONE POWER 
LORETTA YOUNG 
ANNABELLA 


J. EDWARD BROMBERG 
JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT 
HENRY STEPHENSON 
SIDNEY BLACKMER 
SIG RUMANN 
MAURICE MOSCOVICH 
NIGEL BRUCE 
MILES MANDER 
GEORGE ZUCCO 


DARRYLF. ZANUCK 


in Charge of Production 


Directed by Allan Dwan © Associate 

Producer Gene Markey « Screen Play by 

Philip. Dunne and Julien Josephson ¢ Based 
on a story by Sam Duncan 
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“Well, I certainly did my smile no favor-— 
_ Neglecting that tinge of ‘pink'!” 


Protect your smile! Help your dentist keep your gums firmer 
Foolish, foolish you! The 


loveliest smile in the world 


IPANA grows dim if neglected. And 
lected : | 
AN D MA S S AG E LO Hid! O \f course | 


you brushed your teeth every 
day. But you never gave a 
thought to your gums, did you? You suspected 
that first tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush 
meant trouble, but you just didn’t bother! 
Well, today you're going to see your dentist 
(it’s the sensible thing to do)! Today you're 
going to learn that gums as well as teeth need 
special care! And if he suggests the health- 
ful stimulation of Ipana and massage you're 
going to follow his advice—if you want to re- 
capture that lovely, appealing, winning smile! 


Guard Against “Pink Tooth Brush” 
And Protect Your Smile 

F you've noticed that warning tinge of 
I “pink” on your tooth brush—see your den- 
tist. Let him decide if there’s serious trouble 
ahead. Probably he'll say your gums are sim- 
ply Jazy—that they need more work to help 
keep them firm and strong. 

All too frequently our modern foods are 
too soft, too well-cooked to give our gums 
the stimulation they need for better health. 
Understand this—and you'll appreciate why 
modern dentists so frequently advise the 
regular use of Ipana Tooth Paste. 

For Ipana is especially designed not only 
to clean teeth but with massage to help the 
health of your gums as well. Each time you 
brush your teeth massage a little extra Ipana 
into the gums. This arouses circulation in 
the gums—they tend to become stronger, 
firmer—more resistant to trouble. 

Don’t risk your smile! Get a famous and 
economical tube of Ipana at your druggist’s 
today. Let Ipana and massage help you to 
keep your smile a winning smile! 


and your teeth sparkling with 


TRY THE NEW ]]) B TOOTH BRUSH 


For more effective gum massage and for 
y 
more thorough cleansing, ask your drug- 


IPANA TOOTH PASTE [pgp 
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dialogue by Dorothy Parker(the 
“glad girl’’) and Alan Campbell. 

: a y- ™” 
ae Fg \ ee ‘ 


MOTION PICTURES ARE YOUR BEST 


~,..Comes A Thrilling 
Dramatic Motion Picture! 


ft 


With everybody writing a col- 
umn, I don’t see why I should 
not take a crack at it myself. 


xk *k & 


My idea is to tell you about 
some of the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer pictures and personali- 
ties. And folks, I’ve got the in- 
side dope on everything that 
goes on in the world’s greatest 
studio. 


The late Will Rogers said all he 
knew was “‘what he read in the 
papers.’’ All I know is what I 
see on the screen (and what my 
spies at the studio report to me). 


* kk, 

AP. . You’ve read all about “The 
ower that rivets eyes to the screen, Citadel’”’ in our advertisement 
that chokes back tears, that grips — on the left. It’s made of the | 

the heart and sets pulses leaping. sterner stuff. Merrier, gayer, 


is ‘‘Sweethearts’’, which, with 


Yes, it’s one of the greatest dramas Appropriate fantare Mbrinesmte 
since films began! The young doctor once again that thrush-throated 
tempted ... a world of luxury and pair, Jeanette MacDonald and 
beautiful women within easy reach but Nelson Eddy. 

the cry of humanity calling him back ko Ok 

to the citadel of his youthful ideals. “‘Sweethearts”’ is their first 


modern musical. Modern as the 


Cy Ye Aosalind RUSSELL 


r 1 1 f N 
\ \ ) iy u 7 Ls b \ fe Hunt Stromberg, who produced 
x —_— | | | | A , | ] ) we “Naughty a ipcn ; Res 
m : vy D Marie” and ‘‘Maytime’”’, an 
: all Coes ee T a i fi | | sl Director W. S. Van Dyke II, 


the sweethearts who give 
A KING VIDOR PRODUCTION are the sweethearts who give 


Based on the novel by A. J. Cronin in beautiful Technicolor. ed 
with RALPH RICHARDSON * ok oe 1] 
REX HARRISON-EMLYN WILLIAMS And if you want to hear more 


bout pictures, write for my 

Screen Play by Ian Dalrymple, a a E 
Frank Wead, Elizabeth Hill. Addi- little book, “The Screen Fore: 
tional dialogue by Emlyn Williams. —=== cast,” M-G-M 
Produced by Victor Saville Studios, ules 
A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE ON Cee eS sees 


Just call me L LO 


ENTERTAINMENT! 


SCREENLAND 


* 


York; 410 North Michi 


E.izasetH Witson, Western Representative Be ‘Tom: KeNNeDy, Assistant Editor 


A Message from 


the Publisher — 
TO YOU 


With this issue, SCREENLAND, The Smart 
Screen Magazine, goes on sale for the first 
time at 10¢. 

In making this drastic reduction in price, 
we are making another drastic move—giv- 
ing you a better, a more beautiful and lav- 
ish magazine than ever before. In this issue 
our Editor, Delight Evans, inaugurates an 
important new policy not only in price but 
in interest and appeal. Far from giving you 
less for the new price of 10¢ we are giving 


you MORE. 


More in human interest—finer stories by 
the best writers on Hollywood—bigger and 
finer photographs. More in appeal in every 
way because of a keener approach, a fresh, 
more modern presentation on every page. 

We're not promising, we're presenting in 
this issue a better ScreeNLAND than you've 
ever had before. And we can't let this op- 
portunity pass without telling you, here and 
now, what you may expect in future issues 
of ScreENLAND—and at the new low price of 
10¢. A big contest to be announced in an 
early issue—a contest you won't be able to 
resist’ entering. A lineup of “name writers, 
to give you a lively new slant on the motion 
picture scene and its many vivid personali- 
ties. Sensational new covers, especially posed. 


Giving you this new and finer ScreeNLAND 
for 10¢ will be possible only if you ‘ike it 
and continue to buy it—and if you like it 
well enough to tell all your friends about it, 
and urge them to buy and enjoy ScreeNLAND 
with you. When you have read this issue— 
tell two of your friends about it. 

Thank you—we'll be meeting again next 
month. 


PAUL HUNTER, 
PUBLISHER. 


V. G. Heimbucher, President 


Published monthly by Screenland Magazine, Inc. Execu 
an Avenue, Chicago; 530 W. Sixth St., 


Paul C. Hunter, Vice President and Publisher 
tive and Editorial offices, 45 West 45th Street, New York City. Advertising Offices: 45 West 45th St., New 
Los Angeles, Calif. Manuscripts and drawings must be accompanied by return postage. They will 
receive careful attention int SCREENLAND assumes no responsibility for their safety. Yearly subscription $1.00 in the United States, its dependencies, Cuba and Mexico ; 
$1.60 in Canada; foreign $2.00. Changes of address must reach us five weeks in advance of the next issue. Be sure to give both the old and new address. 
Entered as second-class matter November 30, 1923, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y. under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Chicago, Illinois. 
Copyright 1938 by Screenland Magazine, Inc. 

Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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olman, as Francois Villon, poet-rogue 
Lloyd’s crowning achievement, “I | 
makes love gallantly, tenderly t | 
; Dee and Ellen Drew, you'll agree 
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“Men With Wings”. - 
the first aviation picture 
ever filmed completely in 
‘Technicolor, with its 
flaming romance, its 
thousands of thrills, its 
cast of thousands headed 
by such favorites as Fred 
MacMurray, Ray Milland 
and Louise Campbell, 
produced and directed by 
William A. Wellman, who 
created “Nothing Sacred” 
and “A Star is Born!” 


““Escape From 
Leavenwerth”’.. 


Paramount’s punch’ 
packed adventure yarn, 
formerly titled “The Last 
Ride,” is now making its 
first appearances round 
the country, and if you’ve 
not already thrilled to the 
emotional impact of this 
thundering story of a 
man who could tame wild 
horses but couldn’t tame 
his son, be sure you grab 
the first opportunity to 
do so. Critics call this 
Akim Tamiroff’s top role. 


ASK YOUR 
LOCAL 
THEATRE 


when these’ 
Paramount Hits Play 


Our special award to 
Basil Rathbone—most 
colorful of the few 
true mummers of the 
movies, whose pene- 
trating portrait of 


Louis XI in "If | Were 
King" is latest and 
best in his own gal- 
lery of glittering 
cinema performances. 


At left, Basil Rathbone, by himself. Above, portrait of 
"the Spider King,’ also by Rathbone. Incomparable 
actor, Basil Rathbone never portrays himself, although 
he is a fascinating personality in his own right. Below, 
a scene between Ronald Colman as Francois VILLON, 
Rathbone as Louis XI, in "If | Were King." 


ATHBONE is the real artist. From his stage Romeo to Katharine 
Cornell’s Juliet, through a succession of good, bad, and indifferent 
screen roles, to his current characterization of the wily Spider Mon- 

arch in Paramount’s rousing spectacle, “If I Were King,” is a mere grace- 
ful bound in buskin for Basil Rathbone—and yet it encompasses the full 
range of a true actor’s art. So well grounded in technique that he can play 
hero or villain with equal dexterity, Rathbone is also, although picture 
producers have yet to realize it, potentially a mighty “box office” per- 
sonality—his abundant vitality, boundless enthusiasm, and most of all his 
priceless spiritual heritage of artistic integrity are all too rarely encoun- 
tered in the cinema workshops. A lighter Laughton, a more full-bodied 
Barrymore—here’s Rathbone, romantic mummer in the great tradition! 
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ANGEL 


THE DEAL 


These are the 


S wr DIRTY 


aS 


Sot 


iad 


TAMES CAGNEY PAT O'BRIE 


as Rocky. . .“Sure, I got a past—the gutter! But as Father Connolly . . .“Rocky and I were kids 
I got a future, too! I’m going to take whatI can get together. I was lucky. He wasn’t—or I might be 
—until they get me! headed for the chair now instead of him!” 


as Themselves... Headed for crime —their lives as Rocky’s Mouthpiece .. .““Rocky’ll get you for 
are the prize in a battle between priest and killer! this! I get away with murder—but you can’t!” 


ANN SHERIDAN as Laury .. .“I’m Rocky’s girl Hands up! Here’s emotion aimed straight at your 
—so what? I know I’m playing with dynamite. But heart! Here’s love battling hate in a fusillade of 


it’s better than washing dishes—so far!” action! Here are two fighting stars in their glory! 


with GEORGE BANCROFT al) Directed by Michael Curtiz 
Screen Play by John Wexley and Warren Duff - From ANT =) a Story by Rowland Brown * Music by Max Steiner 
A First National Picture WY Presented by WARNER BROS. 
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HUMPHREY BOGART 


Sod 


LICK 
GHING 


“Sweet Lips!” If you long to hear these thrill- 


ing words, avoid Lipstick Parching! 

Choose a lipstick that knows lips must be 
silky soft...as well as warmly bright. 

Coty protects the thin, soft skin of your 
lips by including in every “Sub-Deb” Lip- 
stick eight drops of “Theobroma.” This sof- 
tening ingredient helps your lips to a moist 
smoothness. In 7 ardent and indelible shades, 
Coty “Sub-Deb” is just 50¢. 


*Air-Spun”? Rouge To Match... Another 
thrilling new Coty discovery! Torrents of 
air blend colors to new, life-like warmth. 


The shades match “Sub-Deb” Lipstick. 50¢. 


Eight drops of «‘Theobroma” go into every ‘‘Sub-Deb”’ Lip- 


stick. That’s how Coty guards against lipstick parching 
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SCREENLAND’S 
Crossword Puzzle 


By Alma Talley 


ACROSS 


1. He's with Ginger again in 
“‘Carefree’’ 

5. Co-star in ‘‘Too Hot to 
Handle”’ 

10. The prosecutor in ‘‘Racket 
Busters’’ 

14, Military assistant 

15. Constellation 

16, Traditional knowledge 

17. Star of ‘‘Three Blind Mice’’ 

19. ‘‘--- Loye I’m After,’ a 
movie 

20. His new one is ‘‘Four’s A 
Crowd” — 

21. And so forth (abbrev.) 

22, She’s featured in ‘‘Four’s A 
Crowd”’ 

25. An S-shaped worm 

26. To rub out 

28. Ballet teacher in ‘“You Can't 
Take It With You.’’ 

30. Continent (abbrev.) 

32, Frozen desserts 

33. Hand-to-hand fight between 
two people 

34. Part of the verb to be 

36. Ingenue in ‘‘The Gladiator’’ 

38. sya oy Breen’s grown-up pal in 
“Hawaii Calls”’ 

39, A well-bred woman 

41. Star of ‘‘Ali Baba Goes to 
Town’ fi 

42, Comic star of ‘‘The Gladiator’ 

43, Steamship 

44, Knot 

45. Cooking container 


5. To pin or attach 
. Bither = : 
. Water from the skies 


. Patron saint of sailors 
. Pa’s wife 
2. Fermented grain 
. Chestnut-colored horses 
. Article 
. She plays ‘‘Marie Antoinette’’ 
. Sick 


29. Latin teacher in ‘‘Moth- 


SCREENLAND 


. Chimney 

. Employs 

. To praise 

. Mediterranean resort 


. Typist (slang) 

. Passion 

. She’s Mrs. Joel McCrea 
. To revoke, as a legacy 
. Co-star of ‘‘Too Hot to 


. To sum up 

. Negative 

. Insect 

2. The hero in ‘‘Hurri- 


. One of the Marx Brothers 
. A wing-like part 
. Juliet’s lover 


Island 


. She’s featured in ‘“‘Army Girl’’ 
. She stars in opera and movies 
. To boil 

. Darns 

. Finishes 


DOWN 


. Co-star of ‘Alexander's Rag- 


time Band”’ 


. Uproar 
. To draw out 
. Cozy retreat 


West, Young Man,” a 


movie 


. Comes up 

. Small réles in movies 
. To mislay 

. Printers’ measure 

. Everyone 

. Co-star in ‘‘Algiers’ 
. Sea-eagles 

. Pact of a movie camera 
. She’s famous for dunce 


roles (as in ‘‘College 
Swing’) 


Bae Bee 


43. 
45, 
46. 
49. 
0. A commission 


61. 
62. 
64. 
67. 
69. 
70. 


She co-stars in ‘‘Algiers’’ 
Gist 

Ice berg 

Too 


. Star of ‘‘The Divorce of 
Lady X"’ 


. Star of ‘‘Josette’’ 
. Demonstrative pronoun 


. Has (Biblical) 

. Roof edge 

. He’s featured in ‘Valley of 
the Giants’’ 

Loan 

Deprivation 

Church bench 

Open (poetic) 

Printers’ measure 

Steamship (abbrev.) 


Answer to 


Last Month’s Puzzle 


district 


er Carey's Chickens’’ 


Handle”’ 


cane”’ 


_47GREAT PERSONALITIES 

4 Selanick International a. 

: : presents | | 

BEL | : “JANET | 

oe me AYNOR | 
— | 


‘DOUGLAS 


_ FAIRBANKS 


-PAULE TTE 


DOUGLAS _ 
“8 GODDARD 
“Rupert of Hentzau”’ ; : _ : 


PAULETTE 
GODDARD 


In her talking debut 


- ROLAND ) YOUNG 
BILLIE BURKE 


ROLAND YOUNG 


First picture since “Lopper” 


with Henry Stephenson Directed by Richard Wallace 
| Produced by DAVID 0. ee Released thru United Artists 


BILLIE BURKE ne Sn Parmalig | Deon | 


“Mrs Topper” 
ipa hcee From the SATURDAY EVENING POST on “THE GAY BANDITTI,” by I. A. R. Wylie 
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TROUBLED BY 


CONSTIPATION ? 


Get relief this simple, 
‘pleasant way! 


Take one or two tablets of Ex-Lax before 
retiring. It tastes like delicious chocolate. 
No spoons, no bottles! No fuss, n0 bother! 
Ex-Lax is easy to use and pleasant to take! 


SS 
LS oc 
You sleep through the night .. . undis- 
turbed! No stomach upsets. No nausea 
or cramps. No occasion to get up! 


SRS 


In the morning you have a thorough bowel 
movement. Ex-Lax works easily, without 
strain or discomfort. You feel fine after 
taking it,ready and fit for a full day’s work! 


Ex-Lax is good for every member of the 
family—the youngsters as well as the grown- 


ups. At all drug stores in 10¢ and 25¢ sizes. 
Try Ex-Lax next time you need a laxative. 


SSO 


imp: oved —better than ever! 


EX-LAX 


‘THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


A 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


TO BE SET TO MUSIC 
J. CHAS. MecNEIL 


Free Examination.. Send Your Poems To 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
4153-V South Van Ness Los Angeles, Calif. 


STRONGER 


MORE ABSORBENT 
AT 5 AND 10¢ AND BETTER 
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By Betty Boone 


HERE’S a luxuriant growth of rich 

purple lantana hanging over the brick 

wall before Jacqueline Wells’ white 
house. It’s the only touch of color, except 
the green of the grass and the twin potted 
trees, but it helped to make a picture pretty 
enough for a Christmas card as I came up 
the walk. 

Jackie herself, as she greeted me, looked 
so gay and festive I wasn’t at all surprised 
when she started right off talking about her 
plans for the holiday season. She looked 
like a lovely, slightly larger edition of the 
Dresden china figures she collects, in new 
and modern mold, wearing a hostess gown 
of white taffeta hand-painted in blue corn- 
flowers, scarlet poppies, and yellow daisies. 
“TH tell you what’s good during the Christ- 
mas season especially—it’s so pretty !— 
Christmas appetizers made with Knox 
gelatine, and tomatoes—such nice color—” 
she was rushing on and showing me over 
her home at the same time. 

The living room is beige and brown, with 
music on the piano, books ready to hand, 
comfortable chairs and lamps in the right 
spots for readers. A cabinet holds three 
shelves of Jackie’s pet Dresden figures. We 
wandered on to the dining room, also in 
beige and brown. “It’s very small, but my 
favorite way of entertaining is to have one 
or two couples to dinner and then sit 
around and talk. Now, particularly at the 


DEPARTMENT STORES | 


holiday season, I'll be having small groups 


SCREENLAND 


Sa, 


in. And let me tell you just how I have 
Vicky, my marvelous maid, make those 
Christmas appetizers :” ps 


CHRISTMAS APPETIZERS 


1 envelope plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine 
14 cup cold water 

2 cups Gerber’s canned or fresh tomatoes 

1 tablespoon horseradish 

1 tablespoon onion juice 

1 teaspoon salt 

4 cup cucumber, chopped 

4 cup celery, chopped 


Soften gelatine in cold water. Put toma- 


toes through strainer, add horseradish, salt - 


and onion juice. Dissolve softened gelatine 
over hot water and add to tomatoes. Mix 
thoroughly and cool. When mixture begins 
to thicken, add cucumber and celery chopped 
very fine. Pour into flat pan that has been 
rinsed out with cold water first. Chill in 
refrigerator. When firm, unmold and cut 
in rounds or other desired fancy shapes. 
Serve on crackers, rounds of toast or on 
other pastry. May be garnished with mayon- 
naise and slice of stuffed olive if desired. 

“My idea of a good dinner,” went on 
Jackie, “is something substantial, like a 
fine turkey, a roast of lamb, or a prime rib 
roast of beef. Vicky serves the vegetables 
all on the same platter with the meat, in 
‘nformal fashion which I happen to like 
very much. When we have turkey, and we 
certainly will for Christmas Day dinner, 
there’s a new cranberry ice made with 


Knox’s, that we are serving this year. Try 
it yourself—I recommend it.” 


‘ 


CRANBERRY ICE 


l envelope plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine 
1 cup cold water 

3 cups boiling water 

1 quart cranberries 

4 tablespoons lemon juice 

2% cups sugar 


Soften gelatin in cold water. Cook cran- 
berries in boiling water until soft, then 
force through a strainer. Add sugar and 
lemon juice and bring to a boil. Add soft- 
ened gelatine and stir until dissolved. Pour 
into freezing trays. Freeze, stirring several 
times until mushy. This serves 12. 

“We usually serve soup, of course. Cream 
of mushroom, if it’s a very special dinner. 
I used to hate the sound of it, because I 
don’t like mushrooms, but I had it at the 
Lionel Atwills’ several times without know- 
ing what I was eating, and found it de- 
licious, so I was over my prejudice before 
I knew it. 

“With a heavy dinner, I like mixed green 
salad—chicory, Romaine, watercress, let- 
tuce—but for luncheon Vicky has a mar- 
velous new gelatine salad called ‘New 
Year’s Salad’ that most Hollywood girls 
like because it’s delicious without being 
fattening.” 


NEW YEAR’S SALAD 
(Serve 6) 


lenvelope plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine 
Y cup cold water 

34 cup boiling water 

Y cup mild vinegar 

Y, cup sugar 


Y% cup blanched almonds : Charming Jacqueline Wells, star of Columbia Pictures’ "Thoroughbred," 
72 cup Heinz stuffed olives, sliced is our hostess, and at left across the page she is pictured presiding 
Zz Cup crushed Dole pineapple _ over her lovely luncheon table, and telling our Betty Boone just how 
Y cup small sweet cucumber pickles she makes the tempting gelatine dish seen at each place. Above, Miss 
Green coloring Wells in her spotless kitchen, trying out a new dish for herself. 


(Continued on page 80) 


EM en tal Smooth Skim THROWS HIM FOR A Loss! 


R DOESNT 
| ALWAYS USE 


UGHNESSES 


LITTLE ROUT CATION 


WITH ONE 


(VE ALWAYS USED 
POND'S VANISHING CREAM 
TO SMOOTH MY SKIN 
FOR POWDER. NOW 

| USE iT OVERNIGHT 
TOO. [T SMOOTHS 
EXTRA “SKIN-VITAMIN” 
INTO MY SKIN 


} SMOO HING AWAY Now—give your skin extra beauty care 


—Smooth extra “‘skin-vitamin”’ (Vita- 


ROUGHNESS min A) into it by using Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream! When skin lacks 


BRINGS EXTRA 3 0! 

” : Mee Cae 

SKIN VITAMIN irosess sssin. 1k sone skin has enough 
g of this vitamin, it stores some of it 


Too! against a possible future need. Same 


Jars. Same labels. Same prices. Copyright, 1938, Pond’s Extract Company 
*Statements concerning the effects of the ‘“‘skin-vitamin”’ applied to the skin are based upon Tune in on “THOSE WE LOVE,” Pond's Program, 
medical literature and tests on the skin of animals following an accepted laboratory method. Mondays, 8:30 P.M., N.Y. Time, N.B.C. 
SCREENLAND 1) 
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Will he always look at her with adoration 
in his eye... devotion in his heart? Or will he 
gradually grow indifferent as so many hus- 
bands do... kissing her as a duty, if at all? 
The answer lies almost entirely with her... 


You may have it 


There is nothing so hard to live with as a case 
of halitosis (bad breath). And because of mod- 
ern habits, everyone probably offends at some 
time or other, without knowing it. That’s the 
insidious thing about halitosis. 

Don’t let this offensive condition chill your 
romance. Don’t let it frighten away your friends. 
Don’t take chances. Protect yourself. 


There has always been one safe product espe- 
cially fitted to correct halitosis pleasantly and 
promptly. Its name is Listerine Antiseptic, the 
most delightful refreshing mouth wash you can 
use. When you rinse your mouth with Listerine 


P. Ss IF YOU HAVE ANY EVIDENCE OF DANDRUFF USE LISTERINE @ ITS RESULTS ARE AMAZING! 


SCREENLAND 


they always beas happy? 


here is what happens. 


Four Benefits 


1. Fermentation of tiny food particles (a major 
cause of breath odors) is quickly halted. 


2. Decaying matter is swept from large areas 
on mouth, jum, and tooth surfaces. 

3. Millions of bacteria capable of causing odors 
are destroyed outright. 


4. The breath itself—indeed, the entire mouth 
—is freshened and sweetened. 


Don’t Offend Others 


When you want such freshening and deodorizing 
effect without danger, avoid questionable imi- 
tations. Use only Listerine Antiseptic. Rinse 
the mouth with it every morning and every 
night, and between times before business and 
social engagements, so that you do not offend. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR HALITOSIS (Bad Breath) USE LISTERINE 
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Sabu, escorted by his Shikh 


guards, arrives in America. 


The press interviews the boy 
who is the star of “Drums.” 


Sabu, the 15-year-old Indian 
Bl lad, meets the mighty Babe. 


An Open Letter to Sabu 


EAR SABU: 

For a boy who only three years ago spoke nothing but 
Hindustani, you certainly know all the answers. My best hat— 
the one with the bird’s nest on top—is off to you. I won’t ask 
you to unwind that turban to me. Why am I salaaming? It’s 
simple. I like good manners and I like a sense of humor—and 
you seem to have ’em. 

Once a real elephant boy in Mysore, India, then the “Elephant 
Boy” in Alexander Korda’s Kipling film, now an American visitor 
on a publicity good-will tour for “Drums,” you’ve become a 
minor legend. No stranger in a strange land—not you, with 
your international grin. You conquered America from the mo- 
ment you landed, an enormous Shikh guard on either side; you 
even got by with the ship news men. Everybody liked you and 
you liked everybody and everything, from our food to our foot- 
ball—or if you didn’t you were too polite to say so. With your 
name, SABU, in letters five feet high outside the Radio City 
Music Hall in New York, you were the visiting celebrity of the 
moment, interviewed, rushed by plane on personal appearances, 
féted by Hollywood. But your head apparently wasn’t turned— 
maybe that turban prevented. I’d rather think it was your good 
manners and good sense. And I think, Sabu, the small boys and 
girls of America—no matter how old they are—must agree 
with me. 

You see, Sabu, we’re a tough audience. Sure, we like Mickey 
Rooney and Jane Withers and the Dead End Kids—up to a cer- 
tain point. But they could be the kids next door. You—you’re 
the kid of the Kipling dream; in “Drums” you perform superbly 
all the feats of the complete American cowboy—but with exotic 
trimmings. No wonder our Skippys’ eyes pop out of their heads 
when they see you. They may pronounce your name Sabboo, Say- 
who, or Yoo-hoo, but they’re saying it in every town in the 
United States. That means you’re a hit. And while you’re here I 
hope you'll drop a hint to some of our stars, big and little, that it 
pays to be polite—to the press, to the fans, to just people; and 
that it isn’t such a chore, but really rather fun, don’t you know 
—as you'd say. Hy-yo—Buck Sabu rides again! 


ak 


American boys greets Sabu with a grin and he grins back. Right, 
with his favorite movie star, Carole Lombard—also a great grinner. 
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FREDRIC MARCH: 


‘A pert face, pretty ears and 


neck set 
fully.” 
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CLARK GABLE: 


First time I knew girls had 
backs to their necks—like it 
particularly in evening, it looks 
sort of strange in daytime.” 


off the style delight- 


SPENCER TRACY: 
*] still like the boyish bob!” 
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SCREENLAND asked famous 
men of Hollywood their frank 
opinion on the “up” hair-do. 
Here are their answers! 


Joan Crawford (at top left) 
can take it, can't she? 


Another Joan—Bennett, far 
left-goes up gracefully. 


Gloria Stuart (left) grows 
more lovely, or are we wrong? 


WALTER WANGER: 


“Upsweep adds youthfulness, 
smart grooming and dignity, 
making hair woman’s real 
crowning glory.” 


CHARLES BOYER: 


“Few women can stand re- 
moving coiffure frame but my 
wife becomes a very charming 
medallion with hair worn high.” 


WAYNE MORRIS: 


“Some of my girl friends are 
going in for it, others are not. 
I’m going to stay strictly 
neutral,” 


(SSS Se em BA 


To bare or not to bare, 
the feminine ear and neck? 
It's nape and tuck with 
us—now how about YOU? 


Danielle Darrieux (top right) 
started it, they tell us. 


Shirley Ross (far right) likes 
that demure "lady look.” 


Frances Dee McCrea gains 
in grace and dignity—right. 


BASIL RATHBONE: 


ROBERT TAYLOR: 


*] like hair up on some girls 
but not on all—but I guess I 
must be wrong because every- 
one seems to be putting it up.” 


“The nape of a woman’s neck 
is the only unlovely thing I 
know about her, and so I don’t 
like her hair on top of her 
head.” 


PAT O’BRIEN: 


“What new hairdress? Let 
the ladies alone; they usually 
know best. The style will prob- 
ably change before this gets 
into print, anyhow!” 


ERROL FLYNN: 


“Pve got to like it! Lili (my 
wife) is wearing hers that way 
now. (Incidentally I think it is 
very attractive.)” 


isn’t average!” 


JAMES CAGNEY: 


“T like the new hairdress al- 
though I admit it makes many 
women look as though they’d 
been through the New England 


hurricane.” 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


‘I understand the ‘swept-up’ 
hairdress takes at least an hour 
out of the day for the average 
woman. Of course, my wife 
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Step out with celebri- 
ties and do your star- 
gazing close-up as our 
candid camera crashes 
Hollywood's best parties 


Photographs by Len Weissman 
exclusively for SCREENLAND 


Biggest, jolliest star turn-out of the season was at the opening of the 

“Ice Follies," where you see, above, Adrian, Janet Gaynor, Hedy 

Lamarr and Reginald Gardiner sharing a box and congratulating star 

skater Bess Erhardt. Jack Oakie and, yes, Venita Varden together 

again, take in the show. Deanna Durbin attends a night club for the 
first time, below, with her mother. 
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ian. You recognize, o 
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box. 


-wrapped for the occas 
Adr 
ies 


fur 


iend and escort 


Arthur Hornblow 
“Ice Foll 


Janet Gaynor 


themselves from an 


course, Myrna Loy and her husband 
enjoying 


Famous twosomes; Left 
and her very attentive fr 


Photographs by Len 


Weissman 


You go many places, see such interesting people when 
you make a Hollywood whirl with our news camera. 
After the party, Tony Martin and Alice Faye leaving 
the Troc, upper left. At the theatre, Hedy Lamarr and 
Reginald Gardiner, top; lower, Gary Cooper and his 
wife watch the polo, above. It's work, radio rehearsal, 
for George Raft and Dorothy Lamour, left. David Niven 
and Joan Bennett dancing at the Cocoanut Grove, be- 
low. Alice Faye, Tony Martin and Lou Schreiber 
comprise the group you see at lower left. 


Listening to Morton Downey sing, Walter Wanger, Joan 
Bennett and David Niven, top, are all for the dulcet 
tenor's tones. Just above, Eddie Cantor, Ruby Keeler, 
Ida Cantor and Al Jolson give and receive congratula- 
tions on Al and Ruby's wedding anniversary. Upper right, 
Anita Louise and Buddy Adler dance at the Beverly 
Hills Hotel. Right, Adrienne Ames and Douglas Corrigan, 
lunching at the Ambassador. Margaret Roach and Bin- 
nie Barnes, at La Conga, lower right. Below, Cesar 
Romero and Gwynne Pickford at the Lido Room. 


ACK in the spring of 1937, when Margaret Sullavan 
withdrew from the successful Broadway run of 
“Stage Door,” because of an “act of God,’ George 

S. Kaufman, the co-author, added a larger dose of 
vitriol to his tongue and exclaimed, “Leave it to Leland 
Hayward to double-cross me like that!” 

Now, come the winter of 1938, it is my private sus- 
picion that somewhere in the sanctorum of his M-G-M 
suite, Louis B. Mayer is giving vent to the same unholy 
sentiment. For is it not another “act of God” that is 
taking Margaret Sullavan off the screen at a time when 
ambitious plans have been made to capitalize on her 
personal acting triumph in “Three Comrades” and 
“Shopworn Angel” ? 

Not only to Mr. Mayer, but to the rest of Hollywood, 
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Scoop! The elusive Mrs. Leland Hayward 
—Miss Sullavan to you—gives us the 
only authorized interview about her 
impending retirement from pictures 


By Radie Harris 


such deliberate sidetracking of a career 
has all the sacrificial elements of Edward 
abdicating the throne. All the cliches are 
immediately sounded as a warning bell: 
“out of sight, out of mind’—‘“the public 
soon forgets’—“when you walked out, 
honey, someone else walked in,” ad 
infimtum. 

Most actresses anticipating such dire 
consequences, frustrate their maternal 
instincts. They kid themselves along that 
it is only temporarily, but they know deep 
down in their Freudian subconscious that 
“procrastination is the thief of time.” 
Norma Shearer is an exception. She had 
the courage to retire twice at the height 
of her popularity. How well it was worth 
it only Norma knows now, as she turns 
to seven-year-old Irving Thalberg, Jr., 
and three-year-old Katharine to help fill 
the void in her aching heart. Margaret 
Sullavan, in emulating Norma, is mo- 
tivated by the same deep love for her 
husband, and the natural desire to per- 
petuate the family tree. It never occurred 
to her for a single moment that there 
was anything courageous or martyr-like 
in again risking her career, so that early 
in January, eighteen-months-old Brooke 
Hayward will have a playmate in the 
nursery. 

“T’ve never really thought seriously 
about a ‘Baby Versus Career,’ ”” Margaret 
told me, “because there was never the 
decision involved that there must be with 
an important star (not modesty, Radie, 
just facing facts). However, had I known 
for sure that having a baby would end my 
so-called picture career, I’m afraid 1 
would have behaved just as badly! 

“T have an old-fashioned theory about 
careers for actresses—that they are won- 
derful in their proper place—and their 
proper place is not in a happy home. So 
long as acting can remain a side issue with 
me, I am very grateful for the excite- 
ment, activity, and income it affords.” 

The outward trappings of success, her name in electric 
lights—a salary in the upper brackets—public adulation 
mean nothing to Sullavan. Like Terry Randall, her exact 
counterpart in “Stage Door,” she wanted to act for the 
pure inner satisfaction of a job well done. She went to 
Hollywood with a hymn of hate tucked under the con- 
tract and came back, her blue eyes blazing indignantly, 
“ll never, never go back!” 

Unpredictable as the weather, she went back—sur- 
prised no one more than herself, when she married Willie 
\Vyler—and surprised no one, including herself, when 
she divorced him, less than a year later. Then Leland 
Hayward came into her life. She had known him in 
New York, but only casually. When she first arrived in 


Hollywood, he was too preoccupied 
with Katherine Hepburn to give her 
any more than the perfunctory 
politeness of an agent toward his 
client. Just when she hit upon his 
consciousness, I don’t know. But I 
do remember lunching with Mar- 
garet one noon, two summers ago, 
and saying to her, “You're in love 
with Leland Hayward!” 

If Margaret had been 
drinking soup instead of 
nibbling on a salad, the 
consequences might 
have been disastrous. 

“What makes you 
think that?’ she expos- 
tulated. 

SO Lelina  psycinic!s: 
Pacmmmye retort. Ox 
course, you've given me 
a few subtle hints — 
subtle like a radio com- 
mercial !” 

“Why, what do you 
mean?’ she asked in 
well-simulated naivete. 

“You've only managed to men- 
tion his name five times already, 
and yesterday, when you just had 
to stop by at his office on a matter 
of important business, you threw 
the whole office into a state of 
speechlessness, by calmly cutting 
his hair !” 

“Radie, I’m afraid you've got 
something there!” was Margaret’s 
blushing admission. 

A few months later, when they 
came east and were quietly wed in 
a private ceremony at Newport, 
Hollywood was that surprised, and 
with its customary two gestures— 
a slap on the back and a kick in- 
the back, predicted that it would 
never last. At the risk of being 
slightly vulgar, I should like to 
point a thumbed nose in the direc- 
tion of the Hollywood wiseacres! 
For to know Margaret and Leland, 
is to understand their fatal fascina- 
tion for each other. 


"Peg'' Sullavan, below, with her hus- 
band, Leland Hayward; and, at right 
below, between scenes with Bob Youna. 
At left below, the all-star cast of "The 
Shinin 3 Hour;"' Joan Crawford, Melvyn 
Douglas, Fay Bainter, Sullavan, Mr. Young. 
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Margaret Sullavan may never 
play Scarlet O'Hara in the David 
Selznick production of “Gone With 
the Wind,” but off the screen she 
is Margaret Mitchell’s heroine to 
the life. A Southern belle from 
No’folk, Virginia, suh, she is past 
mistress in the art of coquetry. 
When she turns on charm, she 
rarely misses her victim. Leland, 
although a product of the No’th, is 
no mean slouch himself! The son of 
Colonel Bill Hayward, and the step- 
son of Mrs. Phillip Plant, (Connie 
Bennett’s ex-mother in law), he was 
reared in (Please turn to page S4) 


(As told to 
Ben Maddox) 


IRST of all, you may wonder what it is like to be the I figure picking her chums is her privilege, not mine. 
| brother of Myrna Loy, the famous movie star. But enough of that. I’ve never boasted about, in fact 
; I don’t like it! I never tell people I am Myrna’s_ I’ve shunned the opportunities to bask in the reflected 
brother. I do everything I can think of to keep them from glory of accomplishments which clearly couldn’t be 
4 knowing it. I haven’t adopted her screen name. I seldom credited to me. But no one can be any prouder of Myrna 
| go to M-G-M where she is a big shot, only do so when I than I am! Only I’m proud in this way: that my sister 
absolutely have to meet her there for some urgent busi- has grown into such a fine woman. 

ness. This is the When I see her on the screen I am moved deeply. I 
very first time I know how hard she’s studied her part. She still isn’t 
have ever talked to the best actress yet, in my opinion, but I believe she’s 
an interviewer, been coming right along. When I went to see ‘Test Pilot” 
tracked down. All I'll admit she had me bawling. Frankly, though, I never 
of which may sound think of her as a great star. We’ve 
astonishingly un- always been so close. We are now. 
gracious, which em- Her applause and her money 
phatically I don't haven’t made a particle of differ- 
mean to be. I’m not ence. She doesn’t maneuver those 
who knew her when into the back- 
ground now that she can be pals 
with the illustrious. And having 
watched her rise from the inside, 
and having shared her heartaches 
when it all seemed too much of a 
struggle, I think of her as a flesh- 
and-blood person who deserves the 
rewards she’s just now receiving. 

If you knew Myrna well you 
wouldn't be awed by her “glamor,” . 
either. You’d quickly find that she 
hasn’t any of those strange, fan- 
tastic, temperamental streaks. She 
isn’t artificial in any way. Posing 
never occurs to her—until there’s 
a call from the studio and then her 
vivid imagination wakes up with a 
wallop. 

I believe there are sound reasons 
for her success. Her attitude, be- 
sides her ability, must have been 
significant. She doesn’t fancy she’s 
it when she reports to the studio. 
She drives (Please turn to page 96) 


Myrna, right, grins over at op- 
posite-page picture of herself 
with her brother David, author of 
our story. Above, that Loy-Gable 
team in “Too Hot to Handle." 
Lower right, Myrna Loy in silent 
film days—pretty cute then, too. 


jealous because Myrna has 
become front-page news and 
is extraordinarily popular 
while, in comparison, I am 
definitely in the nobody class 
and have few friends. I’m 
not envious because she 
earns a big salary while 
mine’s a most modest one. 
It isn’t that at all. 

I have avoided all public- 
ity, all connection with 
Myrna’s spotlighting because, like her, I have a fierce streak of 
independence. She has had to lick plenty of disappointments, has 
had to learn how to work for and then wait patiently for her 
breaks. I expect to do the same for my good luck and I’ve no inten- 
tion of ever trading on her success. | don’t want to take bows for 
what’s hers, can’t enjoy basking in her prestige. If I’m making a 
point of this it’s because as soon as our relationship is discovered 
I’m never sure whether I’m liked for myself or because of Myrna. 
Of course, I can detect that high-powered glad-hand line, and realize 
immediately when I’m supposed to be the route to chiseling in on 
her. How I hate that! Myrna isn’t aloof. She isn’t a recluse. She 
likes to meet people, is grand company. She actually has a swell 
sense of htimor and she’s tactful and sympathetic and loyal. But she 
Ml leads a busy life. She’s got a career and a ‘husband on her hands. 


HEN tourists on the prowl in Hollywood ask 

me where they can find the most movie stars to 

gape at I suppose I should be smart and tell them 
about the glamor and the l’amour (Dorothy and other- 
wise) of the Trocadero, LaMaze, Victor Hugo and the 
Clover Club, and gradually work myself into a publicity 
agency. But I’m a simple soul, I'll never turn out to be 
anybody, so I always tell them the amusement pier at 
Ocean Park and Venice where for a hamburger and a 
bag of popcorn, if they feel like plunging, they can see 
the biggest box-office attractions in America romping 
about like kids at recess. 

Ona Saturday night you stand a good chance of seeing 
Claudette Colbert winning a Mae West doll for her 
prowess at winging ducks in the shooting gallery ; Clark 
Gable and Carole Lombard shrieking like maniacs as they 
whirl through the air on the roller coaster; Merle Oberon 
turning pink in the face as her dress blows up, showing 
her panties, my my, at the entrance of the Fun House ; 
Joan Blondell and Dick Powell necking like mad in the 
tunnel of love; Bob Taylor and Barbara Stanwyck 
swinging away to Flat-Foot Floogee in the ten-cents-a- 
dance hall—and, best of all, here they’ll begin to drool 
if they’re anything like me, the one and only Gary 
Cooper, the most popular man in pictures today, with 
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Yes, he's lazy, and 
bashful, and modest, 
and retiring. But 
he's also the most 
popular man in Holly- 
wood. You've guessed 
it—Gary Cooper 


his arms full of stuff and knickknacks he has won at 


games of skill: ashtrays, Mickey Mouse, cups and 
saucers, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, and a fine 
old Virginia ham from Glendale. And as pleased as Punch 
with his loot, much more pleased than if it were a whole 
flock of Academy Awards. “Gary,” says Rocky, his 
charming wife, with a warning smile, and Gary, a bit 
regretfully, starts giving away his plunder to the kids 
who have followed him from one concession to another. 
There’s no place for the gaudy grandeur of Ocean Park 
in the Cooper home in Brentwood. 

A few Saturday nights back as I stood watching Gary 
practice his dart throwing (he got a hula doll for that) 
I was greatly interested in the conversation of a mother 
and her small son. Judging from the rapt, almost sub- 
lime expression, on the boy’s face, Gary was his idol. 
Never in all his young life had he expected a treat like 
this. “Go on,” said his mother pushing him toward Gary, 
but the child hung back, it was enough just to stare at 
his hero. “Aw, Sonny,” snapped the mother in exaspera- 
tion. “It’s all right. You can touch him, He’s human like 


you are.” Now I have read a lot of copy about Gary ~ 


Cooper in my time, as a matter of fact I have written 
a lot of it, but I don’t think any of us typewriter-banging 
folks have ever described him quite so well. Sonny’s 


t 


- tures he has never “gone Hollywood.” He has never 
g Wi 


mother hit the nail right on the 
head. ‘““He’s human like you are.” 
Gary Cooper most certainly 1s. 

Money and success do strange 
things to movie stars but they haven't changed Gary the 
smallest fraction of a mite. After fourteen years of pic- 


ceased to be a human being. It doesn’t seem possible, I 
know, but Gary is amazingly the same as when he first came to 
Hollywood in 1926—a quiet, long, lanky Montana cowboy. He is 
as innately shy as he was then. According to Uncle Sam's tax men 
who are pretty clever about figures (I'll say), Gary’s pay envelope 
for last year contained more money than any other star’s. And he 
doesn’t sing, he doesn’t dance, and he hasn’t got blond hair, a 
widow’s peak, and girls under his bed. According to a recent 
world-wide popularity poll conducted by one of the national trade 
papers Gary is right up there on top in the Big Ten. And I am 
sure that if Hollywood itself, (“the industry,” I should say), broke 
down and held its own little popularity contest tomorrow Gary 
would win it in a trot. For some strange reason there seems to be 
no envy of Gary Cooper. Nobody is gunning for him, eagerly 
waiting to tear him down from the high position he slowly built 
for himself. No one says delightedly with a malicious smack of 
the lips, “Gary’s slipping. It won’t be long now.” Oddly enough in 
a town where the inhabitants had rather tear down idols than wash 
down caviar with champagne, everyone from Mr. Goldwyn, the 
producer, to Sam, the bootblack, seems to be perfectly happy about 
Gary Cooper. And that’s because “he’s human like you are.” 
Tolerance is Gary’s outstanding virtue. He just can’t see why 
some stars should want to go tearing off to their dressing rooms 
between takes acting like they were afraid to mingle with the hoi 
polloi extras and gaffers. Now Mr. Cooper is not a chatty soul, 
far from it, but wherever you find extras gabbing away on the set 
you'll find Gary, his long legs swung over a studio chair and lis- 
tening with his eyes half closed. But ah— if the extras happen to 
be cowboys, and Gary knows personally every cowboy in town, 
that’s something entirely different. He (Please turn to page /2) 


"I built it with my own money," says Gary. "It's 
cheaper than if | had to pay rent and get nothing 
for it." He means his beautiful home in Brentwood 
Heights, below. At left on opposite page, typical 
Cooper pose, on the set of Samuel Goldwyn's "The 
Cowboy and the Lady." 
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You've heard how screen stars keep their health and figures by 
diets and exercise—but how much that you've read is true, 
and how far should you go in following their rules? For the 


first time, read the whole truth, by a writer who has dieted 
right along with the stars and therefore knows the facts! 


By Elizabeth Wilson 


HERE I was, going along nicely, minding my 

own business, and getting a lot of fun out of life, 

when all of a sudden people started insulting me. 
“TIsn’t it a shame,” they would say just as I was pitch- 
ing into a luscious dish of strawberry shortcake gloriously 
enveloped in whipped cream, “isn’t it a shame that she 
lets herself go in that fashion, when she has such a 
young face!” (Insulters of fat people always say this— 
it’s a stock phrase.) Well, it used to make me so mad 
that it was all I could do to keep from hauling off and 
bopping them one. “I’m the jolly type,” I’d snarl with- 
out an ounce of humor, “I love good food, I adore good 
food, I don’t have to make my living before a camera, 
so to hell with it.” But it didn’t squelch them at all, 
they’d come right back with “And it would be a sort of 
a pretty face too, if it had only one chin.” (I wonder if 
a jury would convict me.) 

After my poor face had been dragged across luncheon 
tables all the way from Brentwood to Burbank, I admit 
I began to get a little worried about my weight. It 
couldn’t be that bad really. But a dismal visit to the 
bathroom scales proved to me that it could be that bad, 
and even worse. A few more pounds and I would make 
two Joan Blondells. J decided to go on a diet! 

Strangely enough, along about that time, it was early 
last summer, four other sad souls in Hollywood were 
undergoing a similar strain and stress. Patsy Kelly had 
just seen the preview of “Merrily We Live” (and so 
had her bosses, unfortunately), and it seemed to be 
rather the consensus of opinion that Patsy either stop 
playing mob scenes all by herself, or stop playing, 
period. “All right, all right, I'll diet,’ growled Patsy, 
nobly cutting down from ten cokes a day to nine. “ “There 
Goes My Heart’ starts production in six weeks,” said the 
casting director with the menace of a Sir Guy of Gis- 
bourne, “and they say that Joan Davis is funny too. Just 
thought you’d like to know.” Now a girl doesn’t want to 
lose a perfectly good contract just because she bulges 
a bit—well, maybe four bits. It sort of ruined Patsy’s 
morning sleep, and if there was ever a girl who liked 
to sleep late in the morning it’s Patsy. 

Over on the Walter Wanger lot they were putting the 
finishing touches on “Algiers’—that same “Algiers” 
that, come June 23rd, its memorable preview night, 
would launch Hedy Lamarr, née Keisler, the first real 
Glamor Girl this palpitating world has known since 
Marlene Dietrich sang Falling in Love Again with 
sunken cheeks. No one had paid much attention to Hedy, 
except Reggie Gardiner, when she came to Hollywood 
from Europe months before, and no one had paid much 
attention to her when she was cast as the French girl 
in the Wanger version of “Pepe le Moko.”’ But before 
the picture was finished people at the studio who saw 
the daily rushes decided that with that divinely beautiful 
face Hedy could be the most glamorous, the most exotic 
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Merle Oberon, 
right, drinks espe- 
cially prepared 
juices, either from 
fresh fruit or fresh 
vegetable. Patsy 
Kelly, center right, 
reduced more than 
45 pounds on the 
famous Santa Bar- 
bara diet. Dick 
Powell and Joan 
Blondell, far right, 
installed a_ dieti- 
tian in the Powell 
household; but they 
admit to food- 
snitching at lunch- 
eon at the studio 
—Dick'sin costume. 


personality on the screen if she wasn’t so darned healthy. 
Imagine a Glamor Girl who weighed over, and de- 
pressingly over, a hundred and thirty! One of those 
kindly souls, and you'll find one anywhere, called Hedy 
aside and said, “When ‘Algiers’ is released, Hedy, you 
will doubtless be acclaimed as the next Garbo. But, dear, 
you must lose some weight. You can’t be a Garbo—with 
hips!” Hedy looked up from her chocolate ice cream 
soda (she had just coaxed two scoops of ice cream out 
of the commissary soda jerker instead of the customary 
one). ‘““Thees America,” she said sadly, “it ees so con- 
fusing! In my country my figure eet ees perfect, but 
here they want me skeenny. All ready I have scorched 
myself in the sun for my career, and now I must starve 
for eet!” And if there was ever a girl who liked to eat 
it’s Hedy Lamarr; why, she can even eat me under the 
table, which is some kind of a record. I remember the 
night she and Merle Oberon and I, with boy friends, 
simply stuffed ourselves to the ears with good Hawaiian 
food at the Beachcombers in Hollywood—trice and fried 
shrimp and spareribs—and then went on to a night club 
to dance. When we arrived at the club, fairly panting 
from food, Merle and I ordered lemonade, but not Hedy 
—that glamorous creature ordered a chocolate sundae. 
And when the waiter brought it—a mound of ice cream, 
fudge sauce, and whipped cream that fairly shrieked 
calories—Hedy turned to the astonished man and said, 
“Where are the nuts?” 


bout Lollywood Stars 


It was just about that time too, early last summer, 
remember, that Jack Oakie, (Hollywood's “swell guy”), 
returned from an exhibitors’ convention down in Texas, 
and you know how the boys carry on when they are away 
from home on conventions. He stopped by his dressing 
room at the RKO studio to get a shower and when he 
passed the mirror on his make-up table he did a double 
take. “Boy, are you fat!” he gasped. “Get a load of that 
stomach, will you! The next place you'll be earning your 
living will be in the circus, Oakié, my lad. You gotta do 
something, and do it quick.” 

And while Oakie was regarding his rotunda another 
Hollywood “swell guy,” George Raft, was doing a bit of 
regarding too. Georgie was looking at the day’s rushes 
of “Spawn of the North” and it happened to be that 
scene where he is lying in bed well on his way to kicking 
the bucket. “Why didn’t you tell me I was getting fat?” 
snapped Georgie to his pal Mack Grey. “That’s the 
pos with you, you never tell me anything. Find me 
Eiet. 

Well, there couldn’t have been five sadder souls in 
Hollywood last May than Hedy and Patsy and Georgie 
and Jack and me. There’s something so dreary about 
dieting when you are feeling perfectly healthy. And the 
most provoking things happen, too, when you start a 
diet. All those dear, dear friends who made such catty 
remarks about your face, and could never miss taking 
a crack at your figure, suddenly become fiends incarnate. 


“Oh, don’t be a sourpuss,” they say, “you know a martini 
won't hurt you. All right, all right, you can start your 
diet tomorrow; why start it today and ruin my party!” 
And “you know you shouldn’t diet, dear, it spoils your 
disposition.” And, “But darling, you must have a slice 
of this chocolate fudge cake. The cook baked it specially 
for you, and you'll break her heart if you don’t eat it. 
Yes, I know you're on a diet, but you can go off of it 
tonight, can’t you?” (Some day I am going to take a 
chance on that jury.) 

What with friends being what they are the only satis- 
factory way to go on a diet is to go out of town—get 
as far away from friends as possible. And that’s just 
what Hedy and Pasty and Georgie and Jack and I did. 
As soon as he could leave the studio Georgie took the 
first train to Hot Springs, Arkansas. There he consulted 
a doctor and began his reducing in the safe and sane 
manner. For exercise he played golf and took long walks, 
not leisurely strolls in the woods, but good brisk trots 
that brought out streams of perspiration. Then there 
would be steam baths and hard massages. And by the 
end of the day he would be so worn out that he would 
go straight off to bed after dinner. He wouldn’t go to 
a night club even if the prettiest girls ig the world were 
there to do a strip tease number. A meat-eater from way 
back, Georgie was pleased to learn that he could still 
eat lean steaks and lamb chops, but no potatoes on the 
side, no bread and butter. He gave up starches almost 
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completely, also sugar and fats. He stayed at Hot 
Springs six weeks and lost 45 pounds. He’s back in 
Hollywood now looking fit as a fiddle, and is keeping 
right on the diet until he gets off a few more pounds. I 
saw him at La Conga dancing a mean shag the other 
night, and as I passed his table I noticed a steak, with- 
out any accessories, and a huge glass of pineapple juice. 
Jack Oakie chose Del Monte, California, for his get- 
away-from-friends spot. But before he went he spent 
two weeks in a Hollywood hospital where he underwent 


Not satisfied with your figure? Cheerup, 
their way to glowing health and lithe 
who followed the same diet as her 


a complete physical examination. ““The doctors couldn't 
find anything wrong with me, except that I had been 
eating and drinking too much, and what I had con- 
sumed turned into sugar inside of me and then into fat,” 
Jack said. “They gave me a diet with plenty of lean 
meats and vegetables on it—and to drink, of all horrible 
things, skimmed milk. I couldn’t stand the darned stuff, 
still can’t, but the doc said I had to drink it on account 
of the calcium in it. It’s good for the teeth. After I’ve 
shed fifteen years with my new chassis I certainly don’t 
want to start shedding my teeth.” 

When he went into the hospital Jack weighed 220 
pounds, stripped, and his cheeks were so puffed out that 
you could hardly see his eyes. At the end of two weeks 
in the hospital he had lost fifteen pounds on the 1,000 
calory-a-day diet that the doctor had prescribed for him. 
Equipped with his diet and a determination to do or die, 
Jack left for Del Monte, and put himself to the “wagon” 
test the first evening there. He walked into the hotel bar 
and blithely ordered a tomato juice. When the bartender 
recovered from the shock and opened an old can of 
tomato juice that had been sitting there for years Jack 
drained his glass, smacked his lips, and left—never to 
return to that pleasant little nook with the pretty bottles 
during his entire stay. He spent four weeks in Del Monte 
and during. that time he lost forty pounds. Since he 
returned to Hollywood he has lost five more pounds, 
which now brings him down to a trim 150—and a clothes 
problem. Naturally nothing fits. While at Del Monte 
he played golf and tennis strenuously, did an hour of 
fast swimming in the hotel pool, followed by an hour 
on the rowing machine in the gym. He became so at- 
tached to that rowing machine that he bought one for 
himself. 

This is a sample menu of Jack’s 1,000 calory-a-day 


Bing Crosby, top left, believes in exercise. Hedy Lamarr, left, 
still sneaks ice cream sodas. Eleanor Powell, below, depends 
upon dancing routines to keep trim, but how many can do this? 


read how Hollywood stars have to work 


beauty—reported by Elizabeth Wilson 
star friends and tells you all about it 


diet. But don’t follow it without first consulting a doctor. 

For breakfast: 14 cup orange juice, one boiled egg, 
3 pieces of rye toast, 1 cup of coffee without sugar and 
cream. 

For lunch: 1 cup clear beef broth, 1 serving of pine- 
apple and cottage cheese salad, 3 pieces of rye toast, 
1 small scoop of vanilla ice cream, and 1 glass of 
skimmed milk. 

For dinner: 1 cup chicken broth (without fat), 1 piece 
broiled beef steak, ‘4 cup beets, % cup carrots, 3 pieces 
of rye toast, % cup unsweetened applesauce, and 1 glass 
skimmed milk. 

Basically, Jack’s diet was governed by two rules only, 
no starches (which meant no potatoes, bread, cake, 
pastries or starchy vegetables), and no fats (which in- 
cluded butter, cream, or fatty meats). 

Hedy and Patsy and I chose a hospital in Santa Bar- 
bara. Santa Barbara is ninety miles from Hollywood, 
which is a little too far for those dear, dear friends, 
ladened with boxes of chocolate-covered almonds, to 
drop in on you—but they don’t forget you, ah no, they 
call you over long distance at one or two in the morning 
just to let you know how much fun they are having, 
what Roger Davis just said to Carole Lombard, and 
what a perfectly mad hair-do Norma Shearer is wearing. 
Instead of counting sheep you spend the rest of the night 
—until the student nurse comes in at six thirty to remove 
your rug, they have such quaint customs in hospitals— 
cursing Norma Shearer, Carole Lombard, Roger Davis, 
and everyone who weighs less than 140. 

No one of us knew that the other was going to Santa 
Barbara. Reducing, it seems, is something that you do 
without a fanfare of publicity, though I was inclined 
to tell everyone what I was up to, knowing full well 
someone would start a rumor that I had gone to an 


Madeline Carroll, below, makes out her diet menus, given in 
our story. Jack Oakie, right, reduced from 220 to 150 pounds. 
Norma Shearer, top right, depends upon hearty exercise. 


insane asylum. So great was my surprise indeed on that 
first day when I faced a tray on which was a baked 
tomato and a dish of water-packed fruit to have the door 
open and Patsy Kelly burst in upon me. “You won't 
like it here,” she said, dismally shaking her head as she 
looked over my tray. “You'll get boiled rug and spinach 
for dinner tonight. And that (Please turn to page 73) 


SCREENLAND is proud to pre- 
sent the first of an impor- 


beginning 


Great Women o fo tant new series personalizing 
: : the most colorful career 
Motion Pictures women of the living cinema 


Tylary (P ick ford by Margaret E. Sangster 
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America's beloved writer, Margaret E. 
Sangster, above, pens a glowing picture of 
America's beloved celebrity, Mary Pickford. 
Miss Sangster wrote this interview and then 
added the exquisite ‘Sonnet Impression” 
below. Right, a new portrait of the star. 


cA SONNET IMPRESSION 


There is a gleam of happiness about you, 
As luminous as star shine in the night; 
No one who meets your glance could ever doubt 


you, 
You fill the darkest corners with warm light! 
It is not merely charm, nor yet the power 
Of a quick brain that flashes like a blade— 
Nor beauty that always is in full flower, 
Nor faith that is serene and unafraid! 


The quality that makes you rise above us 

Is something that few people ever know— 
Perhaps it’s your ability to love us 

That lends you such a tender, steady glow... 
You are yourself—in each and every way— 
And after that there’s nothing more to say! 


ARY PICKFORD learned to read from the bill- 
boards that flashed past the windows of a 
moving train, when she was a child of the 

theater on tour. She learned the secrets of business— 
and Mary Pickford is a superb business woman—by 
making contact with all sorts and varieties of people at 
an age when other youngsters were concentrating on 
doll rags and roller skates. She didn’t have to learn 
acting—Mary Pickford’s acting is so much a part of 
herself that it was born with her. The sunshine that 
she has translated from her own soul to stage and screen 
and radio is genius—and genius cannot be acquired 
by study! 

Most important of all, Mary Pickford has learned 
life and the ability to live fully, and the secret of serene 
happiness, by being close to people—by keeping her slim 
finger upon the pulse of humanity. And this—to my 
mind—is the foremost of her many talents! She laughs 
it off by saying, “It’s the Irish in me. I hug the good 
earth!” But her gift for being joyous and sympathetic 
and tender, at one and the same time, is more than just 
an earthiness. She is able to sit on the window sill ard 
observe the passing throng while, at the same time, she 
is with the throng. And if I don’t make myself clear 
its because I find it difficult to describe anyone who 


is as varied and colorful as a prism. Mary Pickford’s 


inspiring book—“Why Not Try God?’—murrors her 
personality more completely than I—or anyone else— 
can do it. For on the printed pages, and in her own 
idiom, she has given unconsciously true glimpses of her 
shining spirit. 

I talked with Mary Pickford a few days ago in the 
drawing room of her apartment at the Sherry- Nether- 
lands. Several crowded years had flashed by since our 
last meeting, but when she came toward me—with hands 
outstretched and smiling eyes—time and space dissolved 
into a fragrant mist and I knew that our conversation 
would be as unrestrained and informal as if there had 
been merely a gap of minutes. 

“You're lovelier than ever!” I exclaimed, involun- 
tarily, and she laughed and said—“You’re a real fan— 
as usual!” 

And that was that! 


* * aK 


Mary Pickford is perhaps the best known woman in 
the world today and yet incredibly she never ceases to 
be a front page story. For she is always new. It isn’t 
that she is sure to be prettier and younger than she was 
the last time you saw her—it (Please turn to page 76) 
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At seventeen, Mickey is a star. "Gee,"' he complains, ‘now 
I'll have to sign alot of autographs!" But he's not really 
bored at all, as scenes at right prove: top, with his idol, 
Spencer Tracy; below, in new Metro film with Wallace Beery. 


NY minute now Mickey Rooney will become a star. 
Already his name is on a banner in front of the 
famous Chinese Theatre on Hollywood Boule- 

vard in letters so big you can see them all the way from 
Catalina on a clear day. And “Love Finds Andy Hardy” 
has had almost as many re-runs in the neighborhoods 
as “It Happened One Night.” No wonder his bosses at 
Metro have decided to give him star billing in his future 
pictures. Not because they are Boy Scouts at heart, but 
with America gone completely Mickey-mad there’s not 
much else they can do about it. Every week they receive 
thousands of letters from fans all over the country ask- 
ing that Mickey be made a star. What the whole world 
wants, it seems, is a puppy lover. 

When Mickey, who celebrated his seventeenth birth- 
day on September 23rd, was informed of his approaching 
stardom, he pretended to be very bored about the whole 
thing. “Gee,” he complained, “now I’ve got to sign a lot 
of autographs!” 

“But Mickey,” insisted one of the girls from a local 
newspaper (and I’m telling you, you find more ladies of 
the press dropping in on a Mickey Rooney set than you 
do on a Bob Taylor set; what is this power he has over 
women ?), “aren’t you thrilled to be a star?” 

“Well, no,” said Mickey, sighing deeply, and trying 
to be as blasé as a gentleman with a pug nose and chrys- 
anthemum hair can be. “It isn’t worth it. I look upon it 
as a small matter. It’s all work and no play. Home and 
bed every night. That’s fame.” 
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Mad abou 
Mickey 


Not only Hollywood, but the picture- 
going public is rooting for Rooney, 
the puppy lover and great actor 


“What, no dates?” asked the girl, sympathetically, 
knowing full well that Casanova Rooney has been seen 
out dancing the Big Apple with more than one blonde 
cutie. 

“Dates are no fun,” sighed Mickey, looking utterly 
sad, “when I’m too tired by the time I leave the studio 
to lift my arms. What's the use of it all!” 

At this depressing point in the conversation an attrac- 
tive youngster, about Mickey's age, with big dark eyes 
and blonde hair, passed by. ““She’s taking a test today,” 
said the unit man on the set, “pretty little thing, isn’t 
she? She might be Mickey’s new leading lady in the next 
‘Judge Hardy’ picture.” Mr. Rooney suddenly lost his 
boredom. (Please turn to page 78) 
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CAROLE LOMBARD: 


Nfovies’ most potent blonde, la 
l_ombard, across the page, can t 
always be clowning—proves she 


still takes one of Hollywood's 


prettiest dreamy pictures / 


OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND 


Crrowin g up gracefu ll y with the 
eyes of the world upon her, 
Olivia de Ha villand, screen $ 
loveliest in igenue, surprises you be- 
low witl new coiffure and dignit y 


Scotty Welbourne, Warners, photo- 
graphed Miss Sheridan and Mr. Cag- 
ney on set of “Angels with Dirty Faces” 


NEW 
SCKEEN 
SIREN! 


Ann Sheridan, shapely starlet 1s 

sponsored by Cagney in new film 

=e left, and below. From por- 

trails at right, consider if Ann can 
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A GALLANT 
GENTLEMAN: 


RONALD 
COLMAN 


_Ed. Estabrook. Universal Pict 


Whee! Lana Turner tries out her new 

yrolean outfit in the snows of sunny Cali- 
fornia, above. At right, ‘sno’ what? Well, 
Lana is always worth looking at, and proves 
it anew in her latest role in “Dramatic 
School,”’ with Luise Rainer, for M-G-M. 


On opposite page, Jean Parker, above, takes to the mountains near Holly- 

wood for her winter sport. Betty Grable, in all-white bunny suit, falls for us 

inger even as we fall for her. Both Betty and Jean celebrate the Winter season for 
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like new faces — and figures! We believe you do, too. 
we show you, not only the famous faces of Hollywood, 
the interesting newcomers. Several, you’ve met before. 
> Opposite page, Rita Johnson. Left, Mary ‘‘Punkins’”’ 
set. Far left, Corinne Luchaire, new French-English 
sation. Now, on this page: above, a transformed Judith 
tert. Pight, Nancy Kelly. Top right, Sigrid Gurie in a new 
mood. Top left, Miliza Korjus. 


THE CHARM 
OF CONTRAST 


| 
Here, LORETTA YOUNG | 
—lithe and lovely in her riding | 
habit for “Kentucky,” in 
which Richard Greene plays 
opposite her for goth Century= 
Fox—personification of the 

patrician American girl. 


: 


| And here, PAULETTE GODDARD, vision 


1 her gossamer gown especially designed 
Ww 7, 

2 ~The Young in Heart,’ in which she 
ppears with Janet Gaynor and Douslas 


jairbanks, Jr, for Selznick-=International 


Photographed cxpressly for SCREENLAND by Irving Lippman 


THE MOST BEALTIEF: 


Anne Shirley and Noah Beery, Jr., in Columbia’s “Girl’s School” 


““ HOPE you've had a tough life,” I said to Bob Hope, 
meaning no offense, but merely by way of opening 
the interview. 

He didn’t even blink, for if you’re a movie star in 
Hollywood you get used to things like earthquakes, and 
heavy mists, and interviewers. You learn to take the bad 
with the good. He merely stopped smiling while he said: 


“Tt was plenty tough, lots of times. Why?” 


“J want you to talk about those hard times, Bob,” I 
said. ‘“Tell me how it feels to have achieved success and 
at last be able to forget all the unpleasantness that went 
before.” I was getting ready to duck behind that handy 
little shield of the Hollywood writer, the magic words : 
“The public has a right to know.” You get behind it and 
shoot questions like: “How many fillings have you got 
in your teeth?” or “How did you feel when you kissed 
your first girl?” and your victim is helpless. For “the 
public has a right to know.” 

Bob looked at me, and I almost got human for a 
moment. I started to apologize: “I know you'd like to 
forget about that part of your 
life, and you've a right to. 
But just this once.” 

Then Bob surprised me by 
laughing. “But I don’t want 
to forget about it! I want to 
remember it. ’m grateful for 
my years in the small time, 
thankful success didn’t come 
the easy way. When it does, 
you have no background, 
you're not prepared for any- 
thing else.” He was serious 
now. “With me it’s different. 
If my picture work doesn’t 
pan out, I can always make a 
living in musical comedy, or 
vaudeville, or radio. I’ve had 
experience that no one can 
ever take away from me. A 
lot of movie stars, when they 
start slipping, learn what 
lack of experience can mean. 
They turn to the stage, and 
they find out, for instance, 
that it’s a lot different know- 
ing what to do with their 
hands for thirty minutes at 
a stretch, than it is for about 
twenty seconds in front of 
a camera. Things like that,” 
said Bob, “take training.” 

We were sitting on the 
“Thanks for the Memory” 
set at Paramount, and just 
then Bob was called to make 
a still picture with his movie 
wife, Shirley Ross. It was a 
bedroom scene, and Bob was 
helping Shirley slip an eve- 
ning gown over her head. 
The still photographer, anx- 
ious to have everything per- 
fect, fussed around so long 
that Shirley nearly smothered 
in the folds of the dress, and 
finally Bob cracked: “Say, 
what’s this going to be, any- 
way? A Rembrandt?” 

The entire company grinned. 
Everyone laughs at every- 
thing Bob says, and as he 
told me once, “I’ve becorne 
so associated with comedy 


that i really don’t have to say anything, any more. People 
come up to me and before | open my mouth, they laugh.” 
And Bob loves it. 

“I’m one comedian who doesn’t want to play “Hamlet, 
he told me, when he finished the scene. “A dramatic actor 
never knows until the final curtain whether he’s clicking 
or not. But a comedian knows at once. The audience 
laughs—or it doesn’t.” 

Surely, I thought and said, no audience had ever failed 
to laugh at Bob Hope’s gags? 

“That’s what you think,” he told me. “There was the 
time in Cleveland when I was just starting in show 
business. My brother was working in a factory there, 
and they were celebrating the opening of their new build- 
ing. My brother had bragged so about me that they 
finally asked me to do my act. What a build-up he'd 
given me, I guess he talked about nothing else for weeks. 
So they expected plenty. Did I lay an egg!” said Bob, 
wincing. “It was such a big egg, they had to tear down 
a wall to get it out. For one (Please turn to page 94) 
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That smooth funster, Bob Hope, 
goes in for Personal History. 
Here's Candor—and Comedy 


| Marion Cooper 
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THE SISTERS—Warners 


ALMOST, a great American motion picture! Even now, 
definitely a fine one. And vehemently recommended if 
for no other reason than Bette Davis’ superb perform- 
ance. I think it’s her best. No fireworks; no twitchings 
and mumblings—simply, and how simply, a beautiful acting job 
without tricks or trimmings. You believe in Bette’s Louise Elhott 


as you have not believed in any movie heroine in many months. - 


Louise is such a noble character and suffers so much and so in- 
tensely for Her Man that in another actress’ hands she might 
be very dull indeed; but as Bette plays this courageous daughter 
of a nice average American family earlier in our century, she 
comes to life, you like and admire her, yes you even respect her 
—but she makes your visit to “The Sisters” a stirring and mem- 
orable occasion. You see, Louise is a gal with both head and 
heart—but meeting Errol Flynn she loses both to his charm, and 
sticks to him through thick and thin, mostly thick—including the 
San Francisco earthquake. Mr. Flynn makes it seem plausible, 
for he is not only more personable than ever, but a better actor. 
There is a fine cast to portray Myron Brinig’s other characters: 
Henry Travers, Beulah Bondi, Anita Louise, and Jane Bryan. 


THAT CERTAIN AGE—Universal 


DEANNA does it again! Her fourth picture is another 
hit, the best of the lot, and Ja Durbin is better than that. 
It may all be due to producer Pasternak that every Durbin 
film is a smash success; but his star has proved worthy 
of all the attention by improving right along with her pictures. 
She is growing up, and gracefully; her fine voice seems smoother 
than ever; and she takes the new note of romance introduced in 
“That Certain Age” in her wholesome stride. Like the other 
Durbin pictures populated with nice people in pleasant surround- 
ings, this new romaritic comedy has the added interest of a 
constant boy friend for Deanna in the sturdy person of Jackie 
Cooper, and the keen competition of Melvyn Douglas, with whom, 
the script says, and reasonably enough, Deanna is infatuated. 
Charming comedy goes on from there, with Douglas just about per- 
fect as the star reporter amused and amazed by his boss’ daughter’s 
guileless hero-worship, with Jackie standing by with a wistful 
torch, and with Irene Rich and Nancy Carroll being delightful 
and decorative in their screen come-backs. Deanna sings three 
good new songs—none of them quite an [ Love To Whistle, 
but then you can’t have everything, even in a Durbin picture. 
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YOUTH MARCHES ON—Positive Production 


I SAW this picture at the Belmont Theatre in New 
York where I went to see Danielle Darrieux’s French 
film. I knew nothing about it because I came in after 
it started—but I stayed to see it again, and found it 
refreshing and interesting, and that’s why I’m telling you about 
it. It was produced, I learned later, by young men of the Oxford 
Group, the spiritual movement in progress in over fifty countries 
of the world—men who had never before made a motion picture. 
They have done a very good job, a wholesome, stimulating and 
imaginative job, and whether or not you are concerned with their 
approach to life I think you should see it if it comes your way. 
The characters are all from real life, with a Canadian named 
Cecil Broadhurst in the leading role of a smiling cow-hand who 
sings the catchy theme song, Wise Old Horsey. The song starts 
off: “The trouble with this world is the folks that live in it” — 
and concludes that folks can be different if they’re willing, or 
words to that effect; and the film carries this message of spiritual 
reconstruction to make a better world. “Youth Marches On” is 
one more proof that the motion picture is the most powerful mes- 
senger of good or evil tidings that the world has ever known. 


AVOCAT D'AMOUR—Sherman S. Krellberg 


CHIEFLY of interest as proving beyond a possible 
shadow of doubt that Mlle. Danielle Darrieux, the Little 
I’rench Girl, is no one-picture star who owes her success 
to Hollywood. In “The Rage of Paris’ you saw and 
liked Danielle, with all the glamorous embellishments our cinema 
capital can give a girl. Now, in “Avocat D’Amour”’—‘“Counsel for 
Romance” to us—you can see her again and be convinced that 
in her native French films she is just as captivating, and owes 
little or nothing to the Hollywood magicians. Here’s a typically 
Gallic comedy, so light and frothy that it hardly makes a good 
movie meal; but it does have a piquant flavor, it does while away 
an hour in engaging and lively fashion. Danielle plays a modern 
Parisienne who cajoles her parents into letting her study for the 
bar—the law courts, not the Ritz. In deft and amusing manner 
she becomes a full-fledged advocate, and her first case is that 
of a young and handsome fellow, played by Henry Garat, whom 
you may remember in one of Lilian Harvey's Hollywood films. 
It’s no surprise to anyone but Danielle when her client turns out 
to be a masquerading millionaire. La Darrieux is delightful, the 
cast including the mighty Alerme, perfect as usual in French films. 


TOO HOT TO HANDLE—M-G-M 


THE lovely lady known as Loy and the grand guy called 
Gable meet again, and their reunion is attended with 
almost as much excitement as in “Test Pilot.’ You may 
say, as some critics have said, that “Too Hot to Handle” 
is a glorified serial in feature form—and you may be right. But 
what was ever wrong with movie serials as swell entertainment? 
And when you can get one with all these marvelous modern im- 
provements, and expensive stars, and a cast that includes Leo Car- 
rillo and Walter Connolly and Walter Pidgeon, you'd better accept 
with thanks, as I did. Myrna as a lady aviator, Gable as a dare- 
devil newsreel cameraman make a good team, against a back- 
ground of breathless adventure that includes plane crackups, 
burning ships at sea, and hair-raising exploits among the savages 
of the South American jungles. Sure, it’s wild and far-fetched, 
but it is always exciting, always amusing, and always expertly 
directed and acted. Metro knows how to make pictures like this 
—spectacular scenes, appealing people, and expensive settings all 
hanging on a thread of plot; and I hope Metro keeps right on 
turning ’em out—they’re our best entertainment. All right—if this 
means being low-brow make the most of it—I only know I like it. 


IF | WERE KING—Paramount 


SOMETHING new in screen adventure! Don’t be 
afraid you are going to get a great, big slice of heavy 
history this time—‘“If I Were King” is designed for en- 
tertainment only, and it achieves its purpose to such 
splendid effect that I suggest you take the whole family, and a 
few of the neighborhood kids along when you see it—you'll en- 
joy it all the more. Frank Lloyd and his scenario writers have 
evolved a perfectly grand show in which they merrily take lib- 
erties with Francois Villon, the Spider King, and their times— 
in which the dialogue is gay and at times witty, in which the 
characterizations are keen and the action swift. And, of course, 
there is the supreme added attraction of Ronald Colman. He may 
not be Francois Villon, in fact, I’m quite sure he isn’t; but he is 
Colman at his most charming, and that is enough for me. If 
we're speaking of acting, it is Basil Rathbone’s picture; see our 
Honor Page. It is also a minor triumph for newcomer Ellen 
Drew, colorful as Huguctte. Lots of good brawls, with the battle 
of the Parisians and Burgundians providing the exciting climax. 
“Tf I Were King” may not be history, but it’s the best of fun. 
Music to our ears: Ronald Colman’s reading of Villon’s verse. 


ROOM SERVICE—RKO-Radio 


IF YOURE one of those carpers who keeps saying, “Oh, 
I laughed twice as hard at the play” keep away from 
me. And if you don’t like the Marx Brothers as much as 
I do, you can stay away. All right—suppose the original 
Broadway stage play of “Room Service’ does seem funnier in 
retrospect than the screen version—how can you prove it? Any- 
way, if you can’t welcome Groucho Marx back to movies without 
open arms, to say nothing of open laps, we have nothing in com- 
mon. To see Groucho lope across the screen with his serpentine 
glide, his leering look slide over the hapless supporting players, 
to watch him in action as the shoe-string producer who keeps his 
playwright and his cast in questionable comfort, in his brother- 
in-law’s hotel—this is to live, to laugh, and to love—so leave me 
with my dreams. The great Groucho, the lesser Chico and Harpo, 
are, of course, the whole show, but they are helped by several 
members of the “original Broadway cast” and by lithe Lucille 
Ball, who hasn’t nearly enough to do, and by Frank Albertson, 
back to the movie big-time here and immensely effective as 
the bewildered young playwright who learns all about life and 
room service from the mad Marxes in their maddest mood. 
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She is a fashion law unto herself, is 
slim, blonde Connie Bennett, now 
starring in Universal's "Service De 
Luxe."’ Others may endorse the high 
hair-do and the brittle line—la Ben- 
nett clings to her long, sleek bob and 
gracefully chic costumes, as shown 


Miss Bennett, in the large picture on opposite page, 
is picturesque in her favorite house-coat of shimmer- 
ing blue printed satin. At right, two-piece informal 
frock of black light-weight wool with printed blouse 
of black and pink with large revers. Connie's hat is 
a tricorne of black felt with softly draped silk jersey 
scarf. At left above, a full-length white Roma evening 
coat designed by Irene—heavy embroidery in a leaf 
pattern of gold thread and gold sequins forms the 
jacket effect. At upper right, Constance continues 
to favor the flattering off-face hat, livens her all- 
black outfit with gold necklace; brightly tinted nails. 
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Ray Jones, 
Universal 
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At far left: The charm of rich beaver on a soft bottle-green 
ensemble! Marjorie's hat is brown with green and yellow 
feathers; her handbag is green suede. At left above, a 
coat that's military in mood, of forest-green twill with high 
closing and green bone buttons. Marjorie’s accessories are 
of matching green. At right above, black woolen three- 
piece suit, the jacket and topcoat shadow-striped in bright 
blue, red, and grey, the slim skirt of black, the little 
hat of black felt with green and blue ribbon bow. 


SCREENLANE 
(Slamor Schoo 


Violet, one of the season's best colors, in dull satin crepe 
fashions the evening frock at left above—the shiny side 
of the fabric featured in the pancling and front drapery. 
At right above, the sleeves of black and white striped 
woolen make this A Dress! Marjorie'’s black suede melon- 
shaped bag is monogrammed; her black antelope hat 
has a large pompon of silver fox. Now, at right—the 
romance of black velvet and snowy ermine, combined in 
her favorite evening gown—princess lines, flaring into 
enormous fullness; closely moulded bodice. 


| In "Hold That Co-ed" she per- 
sonified the pert and _ pretty 
American college girl, to your ap- 
plause! So we've invited Marjorie 
Weaver to select a wardrobe 
| that's young, gay, carefree — at 
home in Hollywood or anywhere 


Seven Stars Tell 


Llow fo Chase 
the Blues Away 


By Adele Whitely Fletcher 


NYBODY can have the blues. But only saps indulge 
themselves in them. Those who are smart fight 
the blues with every resource they can command. 

aware of the energy and the individual force and color 
which the blues inevitably take as their toll. 

In Hollywood they look 
upon the blues as no small 
menace. Production can- 
not be held up because 
some member of the 


Blues? Olivia de Ha- 
villand, below, .and 
Joan Crawford, 
right, tell you how to 
fight ‘em. 


cast happens to feel low. And stars know how much they risk 
in attraction when they step before the camera while the blues 
have them in their miserable grasp. The ways in which they 
have learned to snap out of their depression are as varied as 
their temperaments. So find the cure used by a star with a 
temperament similar to yours and you'll have something—some- 
thing that will save you the actual despair which the blues 
induce plus the energy and individual force and color which 
they destroy. 

Jeanette MacDonald once had a horrible siege of the blues. 
“Morning after morning,” she says, “T would wake up hoping 
some subconscious miracle had taken place during the night and 
that I would have hope and courage once more.” 

Jeanette had the blues with reason at this time. The play in 
which she was appearing wasn’t going any too well. Neither 
was her personal life. All of which meant she needed to feel 
top hole so she could take hold and whip her life into shape. 


ee 


Experiences from 
the private lives 
of these stars will 
help you to solve 


yourownproblem 


These famous people have 
all fought and conquered 
those dismal blues. Tyrone 
Power, Jeanette MacDon- 
ald, James Stewart, Spen- 
cer Tracy, and Billie Burke 
speak frankly in this feature 
story hoping that their ex- 
periences will help you. 


“Tt was when I realized that the things that were worty- 
ing me weren’t likely to improve until I improved them,” 
she says, “that I decided to quit waiting for a miracle 
and té help myself. I had a fight on my “hands and one 
of the few brain cells that was still functioning normally 
reminded me that the best armor a woman has in any 
fight is good-looking clothes. So I went shopping. I was 
only half alive in spite of my determination to shake out 
of it. I gave the salesgirl no idea of what I wished to pay. 
Consequently she brought me the most expensive models. 
I didn’t know this immediately, however, for I didn’t 
even trouble to look at the price tags. One dress pleased 
me and I turned to my mother for approval. “ ‘It’s 
charming, mother said, ‘and very becoming, Jeanette. 
Very becoming indeed!’ 

“T took that dress, even though the price tag, which 
I looked at finally, horrified me. Then, in the same high- 
handed manner I shopped for a hat, a bag, shoes, gloves, 
and stockings that would be perfect with it. I paid more 
than I could afford for everything. But, on the other 
hand, I couldn’t afford not to buy them. For outside of 
the lift which the clothes themselves gave me—and a lift 
is one of the things you need most when you're crawling 
around on bottom—my extravagance gave me a sense of 
confidence and power. I’d show the world! They thought 
I was down, did they—well, well!” 

Jeanette’s eyes, blue and young, surveyed the peach 
satin luxury of her dressing-room almost as if she was 
taking stock of the long way her fighting spirit had 


carried her. ‘““My blues cure is, of course, no good for 


those who are naturally extravagant,” she explained. 
“But for frugal people I recommend it. I’m Scotch. My 
standards have increased with my income but I still do 
not buy a pair of stockings without asking the price and 
determining that it is a perfectly fair one. Therefore, a 
high- handed shopping expedition still serves me well 
upon blue occasions. 

Up and down, with joy tailspinning into deep gloom, 
with feelings easily hurt—that’s the Irish. And that’s 
Spencer Tracy. 

The more successful Spencer is in one role the more 
he worries. How in thunder is he ever going to top it, 
even equal it? He goes on from there. He works himself 
into a state. He becomes convinced he is through. In 
the doldrums he imagines his family and himself in 
obscurity and want. Mentally he goes around wringing 
his hands. Down at the field where Spencer plays polo 
they know the signs. For it’s there Spencer goes to fight 
the blues always. When his greeting at the stables is 
merely a curt salute and half a smile and when he pulls 
on one boot and sits looking into space while he makes 
up his mind whether to get into the other boot or turn 
around and go home they let him alone. 

“After the first chukker,”” Spencer says, “I invariably 
feel a little better. For that space of time at least I 
haven't been able to think about myself, I’ve had to think 
what I was doing or risk breaking my neck. And the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, I’ve (Please turn to page 90) 
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Lollywood 
Wedding 


Swept toward a love that would not 
be denied, two screen stars find 
their happiness menaced by a glamor 
that made them targets of intrigue 


S. Gordon Gurwil 


Please Turn to Page 87 for 
Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


CHAPTER IV 


e HAT do you want?” Jean asked, 
sharply. 
“Now, m’dear,’’ Myles Tracy 


drawled, with drunken gravity, “don’t 
talk to me like that! Called your home. The 
girl told me you were at a party. Have to see 
you, Jean—very important—”’ 

“T can't leave here. It’s impossible—”’ 

“Nothing’s impossible,” he said. “Got to 
have more money—right away—”’ 

“Good God!” she whispered. “I gave you all 
I had. Why, I gave you ten thousand dollars—” 

“Tost it—Santa Anita. Broke—flat. You got 
plenty money—don’t kid me! Want me to come 
out to th’ party and tell m’ little story?” 

“Shut up!’ she cautioned, desperately. 
“Where are you?” 

“Drug store, near Hollywood and Vine. Meet 
you some hotel—” 

“No,” she decided, swiftly. She couldn’t risk 
meeting the drunken Myles in a public place. “You know 
where I live?” 

“Sure do, baby! I’ll meet you there—” 

“Wait for me outside,” she said. ‘I'll be there.” 

“Okay, baby, be seein’ you. Don’t try to fool me, "cause 
I need the money, an’ the papers’ll pay for my story.” 

“Tl] be there,” she said, and hung up. Jean sat in the 
dim room, listening to the overtone of the music, the gay 
murmur of voices. Faintness seized her. She had to find 
some way to placate this dangerous, venomous Myles. 
There was no telling to what fantastic lengths his venge- 
ance might go. She had to stop him; some way. 

On impulse, she went out into the garden. It was quiet 
and sweet-smelling here. The party would go on until the 
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small hours of the morning, she knew. If she slipped 
away now, perhaps she would not be missed. Dick’s car 
was in the garage. Carefully, she drove the car out to 
the road, and opened the throttle once she was beyond 
the sounds of the house. She faced a shuddering black 
abyss; all her nerves were humming with fear. 

Dick Ramsey, whose close scrutiny had never left her 


all evening, watched her drive away and his mouth grew 


taut. She had received a telephone call, and now she was 
ducking the party. He grumbled under his breath and 
then looked over the cars parked in the driveway. One 
open roadster had the key in the ignition lock. Without 
4 moment’s hesitation, he started the car and followed 
Jean. 


| 
I 
| 
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Dick wrenched the man away 

roughly, then his right fist flashed 

in a short arc—a blow that was 
vicious and skillfully cruel. 


She was traveling fast. He kept her in sight all the 
way and was surprised to see her pull up in her drive- 
way. He stopped a block away, abandoned the roadster, 
and, hugging the thick shadows, came abreast of the 
house in time to see Jean and a man enter the door. The 
house was dark, Dick waited, a prey to a thousand black 
thoughts. A light sprang up on the second floor. Jean’s 
sitting room! He cursed softly, under his breath. A 
sardonic anger drove him on. This was something like 
the pictures he had once played in, which had been popu- 
lar for awhile and then had proved a boomerang. Silently, 
with an obstinate resolve, he climbed to the veranda roof 
by one of the supporting columns. He moved with the 


stealth and sureness of a jungle cat, across the veranda 
roof. Standing in the shadows outside the open window, 
he.saw Jean and a coarse-looking man he had never 
seen before. And the man was drunk. Jean was shot 
through with some terror that seemed to make her obliv- 
ious to everything. 

“I tell you I have no more!” he heard her say, 
desperately. “I gave you all I 
had. I can’t give you what 
doesn’t exist! You’ve got to 
wait—”’ 

“Can’t wait,” said the man, 
stolidly, blinking at the lights. 
“Got to have money, right 
away—” 

“I haven't got it,” she told 
him. “That’s all there is to it. 
You'll have to wait.” 

“Flow long?” 

“Until next week. I can get 
you two hundred then—” 

“Two hundred! Chicken 
teed! I need money, I tell 
you!” His eyes blinked again. 
They seemed to focus on the 
slim beauty of the. young girl 
who stood before him, like 
some living flower in her eve- 
ning gown, her body straight 
and tense. He flicked his lips 
with his tongue. “Jean,” he 
mumbled, “you sure grew up 
to be a Vil beauty! Got ’em all 
skinned! Look—how about a 
Vil kiss, for old times’ sake? Huh? You 
used to kiss me—” 

She retreated with a tense horror on 
her lovely face. 

Donk sberantoollle- she: erieds «Get 
out! Ill get in touch with you next 
week—” 

He arose and stumbled after her, leer- 
ing uncertainly. 

“T’ll go,” he said, with drunken dig- 
nity, “but first—you gimma a kiss—or 
I'll raise th’ roof, see? Tell my story—” 
He grasped her arm and drew her 
toward him, and Dick saw her ineffectual 
little fists beating against the stranger’s 
chest. The man laughed, smothering 
her efforts with a drunken tenacity of 
purpose. 

Dick waited for no more. He stepped 
through the window and walked over to 
the two who had turned and were look- 
ing at him in a complete bewilderment. 
He wrenched the man away roughly. 
Dick held him at arm’s length with his 
left hand, then his right fist flashed in a 
short arc—a blow that was vicious and 
skillfully cruel. The other went down as 
if pole-axed, and lay, mute and motionless, on the floor. 

“Dick!” whispered Jean, her eyes bleak and ravaged 
with tears. “Dick! Where did you come from?” 

“Out—there,” he said, his voice deliberately unemo- 
tional, nodding to the window. His lips were taut, his 
eyes flared with a raw flame in his guarded face. She 
knew his deliberate spacing of words when his mind 
raced. 

“Dick!” she said, again, trembling. She felt the tug of 
her immense dependence on him, and a great tenderness 
welled to blot out everything else but the unspoken com- 
munion between their nerves, their eyes, the swift ex- 
change of reassuring tender- (Please turn to page 87) 
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Getting along famously in Lon- 
don. Rosalind Russell and Robert 
Donat, top right. Peggy Wisher, 
above, and Mary Morris, right, 
who play in ‘Prison Without Bars." 
June Duprez and John Clements, 
center, in “Four Feathers." 


OBERT DONAT is certainly making up for the 

time he lost last year when asthma kept him out of 

the studios. The day he finished work on “The 
Citadel” he gave Rosalind Russell a souvenir bracelet— 
Antique carved gilt, for Rozzie is crazy about old jewelry 
—and then started on his second film with M-G-M’s 
British unit the next morning. 

This is the long-discussed “Good-bye, Mr. Chips” and 
Bob is playing the whimsical lovable schoolmaster 
through whose eyes filmgoers see the ever-changing 
pageant of boyhood life in a great British public school. 
The location is at a real school too, famous Repton set 
among the picturesque hills and wooded valleys of Derby- 
shire. Three hundred of the scholars returned from their 
summer holidays a week earlier just to act with Bob in 
the outdoor scenes—if that isn’t real fan-worship, then 
you tell me what is! 

Bob and Producer Victor Saville and the rest of the 
unit lived in tents on Repton’s playing-fields—no, it’s 
not the same thing as the campus but it’ll all be explained 
in the film. When work ended for the day, small boys 
stood all around admiring the star at close quarters and 
watching him eat every mouthful of his supper. Of 
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News of private lives and studio doings 
of screen stars in Hollywood abroad 


By Hettie Grimstead 


course they all wanted his autograph. As one twelve- 
year-old extra explained when he arrived with pencil 
and paper for the third time: “But, Mr. Donat, I have 
to get three of yours to swap-for one Jessie Matthews!” 
Bob saw the joke too. He’s a grand sense of humor and 
when it catches him, he throws back that handsome 
chestnut-brown head and shouts like a youngster himself. 

Talking of schools, Hollywood’s gangster gift to 
British films, the only Noel Madison has taken up cricket 
and the other day he went to the Sussex school where 
his son Toby is now studying and played in the annual 
Pupils vs. Parents match. As Toby bowled him out fifth 
ball, I can but think Noel is going to need lots more 
patience before he becomes as efficient on the cricket- 
pitch as he is with a gun on the screen. 

Incidentally he doesn’t carry one in his current film 
“Climbing High” for he is the wisecracking publicity 
agent who takes charge of Jessie Matthews’ career as a 
professional mountaineer. Tucker MacGuire has been 
added to the cast to provide some snappy vamping— 
though she was born in Winchester, Virginia, Tucker 
bas never been to Hollywood but gets lots of fan-letters 
from her home country simply through her many sup- 
porting réles in British pictures. And Tucker has kissed 
Clark Gable too and been kissed passionately by him in 
return, six times daily for a fortnight, in fact. Clark was | 
making a personal appearance (Please turn to page &2) ae 


a LL birds come home to roost,” so the saying goes. 
Three of France’s highest flying little starlings 
have settled on the home roost and methinks 

their wings are a bit strained after trying the rarer and 

more difficult heights of Hollywood. These three starlets 
are Danielle Darrieux, Simone Simon and Annabella. It 
seems to me a very difficult task that the producers set 
for these three young things. Here on the home lot they 
are surrounded by all their own comrades and are sure 
ot themselves in their own language and atmosphere. 

Suddenly comes the long-dreamed-of Hollywood offer. 

Departure in a blaze of glory. Arrival in a bigger and 

brighter blaze of glory, due to American publicity 

methods. Transplanted into the vivid, blazing, and often 
unfriendly glare of California atmosphere and completely 
foreign surroundings they are expected immediately to 
exert that same appeal and charm in a strange language. 

I wonder how many of the glamorous ones of Hollywood 

could be transplanted to the Parisian studios and shine 

with equal brilliancy in the French language! 

The Darrieux arrived and went almost straight to the 
studio from the boat train to start work on “Katia.” Then 
Simone Simon tripped down the gangplank of the ‘Nor- 
mandie.”” She was her same pouting, impudent self, but 
at odd moments between the pouts and impudence I 
detected a sad, unsettled note. Knowing that all sorts 
ot rumors and tales have been spread about her tempera- 
ment and the difficulties in handling her, she was prompt 
on the defence. “I always wanted to live my own life and 
always there was a barrier between my American asso- 
ciates and myself,” said she with a pout. She denied flatly 
having told reporters that she was glad to leave America 
and hoped never to see Hollywood again. “My contract 
terminated and was not renewed so I naturally returned 
to Paris. I certainly hope that soon again I will 
return there and work. In the meantime I am starting 
immediately in Zola’s ‘La Bete Humaine.’ My co- 
star will be Jean Gabin and I am so happy to be 
playing with him.” Shortly after she arrived her 
latest film “Josette” opened in Paris. In the audience 
we spotted the familiar face, retrousse nose and all, 
but under dark hair which seemed to change her 
personality. Simone explained that in the afternoon 
she learned that the heroine of “La Bete Humaine” 
must have dark hair, so she sped to a hair-dresser’s 
and let her blonde tresses be dipped to the needed darkx 
tints. With her sun-bronzed face the effect was very 
fetching and, I must say, a pleasant relief from the 
banal blonde coloring that most gals deem necessary 
for a film star. (Please turn to page 92) 


Here you 

meet stars of 

France and 

Hollywood at 

work and play 
in Paree 


All at home, and 
giving you a more 
cozy and_ illuminat- 
ing idea of theme 
selves. Below, from 
left to right: Simone 
Simon, tells some ine 
teresting things 
about her Hollywood 
experiences; Anna- 
Bella and Danielle 
Darrieux, also back 
home from Holly- 
wood. Above, Jean 
Gabin, and at left, 
Jean-Louis Barrault, 
stars of French films. 


Here, at the bowling 
alleys, you find Holly- 
wood with its hair 
down. The stars bowl 
for fun and exercise, 
and some of them are 
good at the game. 
Left, Alice Faye, shoots 
for a_ strike. Below, 
Gladys Beatty and 
Dorothea Kent. Lower 
left, Wayne Morris. 


HE title of this yarn should really be “Holly- 
wood With Its Hair Down’’—for if at any 

one time and any one place the screen people fling 
all to the winds it is most certainly when rendezvousing 
at the sundry bowling establishments in and about the 
film capital. Here Hollywood becomes, for the moment 
at least, even as you and I, as Franchot Tone answers 
jibes in regard to his rheumatism, Joan Davis drops one 
of the heavy balls on her foot, Robert Taylor plays pool 
with the pin-boys and Mickey Rooney slides half way 
down one of the alleys on his face. With fun, horseplay 
and general all-around tomfoolery holding forth, such 
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spontaneous things as this, for instance, have happened: 

It was in Beverly Hills, and Gary Cooper and party 
were tenpinning it away, guffawing, cheering, or ribbing 
at every ball that was launched, chatting with both pin- 
boys and neighbors, and it appeared that this was just 
one, big happy family. That is, but for the little lady in 
the felt hat, who was obviously from out of town! She 
sat obliquely behind Cooper, and everyone but Gary, ap- 
parently, realized there was a rubber-neck in the house. 
The little lady’s yokel stare must eventually have burned 
the neck of the lanky favorite, however, for in the middle 


stages of one of the strings, it being Gary’s turn to toss 
a ball, he drew a careful bead on the pins, then hesitated 
and suspended operations pointedly, as though something 
were bothering him. Repeating this several times, every- 
one began to wonder what ailed him. Then, just as cagily, 
Gary turned about, and upon the little lady with the hat 
bestowed the favor of a huge wink—then went on with 


the game. The little lady, though somewhat ruffled, was 
now one of the family; and things went on as before. 

Along with the monkeyshines, though, the alleys are 
seen also to serve the picture populace in more basic 
ways: health and reducing, for example. A movement 
termed “bowling for health” has been launched by a 
group of studio and private physicians in Hollywood. 
Though kidded consistently about his “rheumatiz,’” which 
gives him a rather awkward form when bowling, Fran- 
chot Tone keeps religiously at his alley work in cog- 
nizance of the fact that this mild form of exercise will 
keep his knees (which bother him most) more limber 
than if he sat at home and did nothing about it. Again, 
Warner Baxter, having broken an ankle in an accident, 
is one of the stars seen most often at the ten-pin estab- 
lishments. Taking it in stages of once or twice a week at 
first after the mishap, Baxter found that bowling thus 
with caution strengthened gradually the afflicted member. 
And now he is on the firing line with the rest of them, 
bowling usually some four or five times a week. Warner’s 
explanation of it all was as follows: “Please don’t give 
me credit for realizing that bowling in moderation would 
bring the old ankle back to life,” he told me, “that’s al- 
lowing me too much sense and reasoning power. I just 
like to bowl, and I think I'd have gone out there in a 
wheelchair if I’d had to.” 

Of Hollywood’s famous femmes, Bette 
Davis, troubled slightly with arthritis in 
her hands, finds that bowling is just the 
ticket for keeping the stiffness out of them. 
Anita Louise, of the very tender skin, gets 
huge blisters on the tips of her fingers from 
bowling; but, having been told by her 
physician that she must have daily exercise, 
our waxen beauty applies strips of tape to 
her fingers and carries on with the others. 
Kay Francis, surprisingly, has been told 
by her medico that she must have exer- 
cise, with bowling prescribed, 
to give her added weight. 
Whereas Alice Faye and 
Patsy Kelly have been ad- 
vised to bowl in order to 
defeat extra poundage. 

Listed almost solely among 
the men of the screen who 
have been directed by their 
(Please turn to page 86) , 


Carole Lombard, above, is often seen at 
the alleys with Clark Gable. Left, Tyrone 
Power, one of the best bowlers in the 
colony. Upper center, James Stewart; and 
at top, Anne Shirley, who is among the 
most consistent members of Hollywood's 
social sallies at the bowling alleys. 
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Fredric March entertains between 
scenes for ‘Trade Winds," with a little 
hoopla via the hula—assisted by two 
extras and an expert grass-skirt 
swinger, seen on the right. 


D ID we hear someone say a chill has come 

over the Gable-Lombard romance? They 
must be thinking of two other people, or 
maybe it’s just the weather outside. Last 
time we saw Carole, who has been working 
hard, and happy at being busy on a picture 
after a long studio rest, she was completely 
surrounded by Clark and several of their 
mutual pals, and everything looked as cozy 
as ever. The rumor continues that Mrs. 
Gable has finally consented to get a divorce, 
but unless she gets it in Reno or Las Vegas 
it will be a year before Clark and Carole 
could marry. 


URTHER information on the romantic 

angles of some of Hollywood’s “first 
couples.” The Barbara Stanwyck-Robert 
Taylor devotion continues. You don’t hear 
much about it because there’s nothing much 
new to report—just constant and lasting 
harmony between them. 


UR own moviedom quiz: What noted 

actor, long married but recently re- 
ported on the verge of separating from his 
cute little wife, is stagging it at night clubs 
and paying particular attention to the pret- 
tiest singer or cigarette girl in the place 
where he happens to be baching it with 
fervor and flourish? Or maybe you can tell 
one of the town’s most important actresses 
(she’s free of marriage ties) which of the 
two most eligible young Hollywood heart- 
throbs, both her juniors, she should concen- 
trate on. Or would you recommend that 
very wealthy, very social admirer she seems 
also to like so much? 
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Latest news and gossip 
straight from studios and 
social haunts of your 
favorite picture people 


Weston East 


We take you behind the scenes to 

show Joan Bennett turning brunette 

and resembling Hedy Lamarr no little, 

for ''Trade Winds. Below, the process; 
left, the intriguing result. 


Acme 


Benita the bride! Mrs. Ronald Colman, 
folks, is giving your camera a big 
smile in this picture above of Benita 
Hume, whose romance with popular 
Ronnie Colman culminated in their 
marriage recently at Santa Barbara. 


HE slams of critics have never daunted 

Mae West, and when they said she was 
washed up in Hollywood she quietly ma- 
neuvered so that now she has the last laugh. 
She had a high-powered personal appear- 
ance tour lined up in case her major plan 
backfired; but it didn’t. She interested three 
San Francisco banks in financing the Mae 
West Empire Pictures Corporation. With 
$5,000,000 capital she'll star in two com- 
edies this winter and produce two films 
starring others. She’ll plunge $1,500,000 on 
her first—which will be her idea of “Cath- 
erine the Great.” Jimmy Timony, her long- 
time manager, is once again at the helm. 
Mae continues to live in an apartment in- 
stead of a mansion. 


Director Tay Garnett, below, looks 
across at Joan as she makes the trans- 
formation from blonde to brunette. 
Right, the co-stars of "Trade Winds," 
Joan Bennett and Fredric March. 


Enjoying the boat ride! The Crosbys, Dixie Lee, son Gary, and you may recognize 
hubby and papa Bing Crosby on the right, off for a vacation in Bermuda. 


HIRLEY TEMPLE will be seen abso- 


lutely “as is” in Technicolor. Ordinarily ~ 


a special color make-up is used when an 
actress ventures out of black-and-white. 
They tested Shirley aw natwrel and in the 
most flattering color make-ups the experts 
could devise. When they ran off the reel 
they discovered that if they let her alone 
she’d be at her most delectable. Shirley, 
off-duty, is pestering her mother for a kodak 
developing outfit. She has a 16 m.m. movie 
camera, but she’d rather use her old Brownie 
and she’s bent on developing her own film. 


HEN Tony Martin returned from his 

band-leading tour (he broke Benny 
Goodman’s box-office records!) he found 
himself all moved into a twelve-room Col- 
onial manse. Alice Faye Martin had thought- 
fully installed two pianos in two music 
rooms—she decided this was the ideal meth- 
od for preserving harmony between two 
singing stars who have to practice. She 
also ordered two separate runways for their 
two disagreeing dogs. Tony’s Doberman 
doesn’t think much of her snow-white peke. 
When both papa and mama are working 
hard the dogs didn’t get sufficient exercise. 


But now, with their private runways, they 
are vigorous and bossy by themselves. 


ICHARD ARLEN is the latest to turn 

gentleman farmer. He’s purchased a 
hundred-and-seventy-five acres in the sec- 
tor favored by Stanwyck and Taylor, but 
he’s not quite as good at being rustic as 
they are. He added stables (he’s invested 
$125,000 altogether) and then he proudly 
bought a new tractor. Feeling that he was 
mechanical enough to ignore instructions, 
Dick climbed aboard and wham—first move 
was straight through a new brick wall! It 
was totally demolished, but neither star nor 
tractor were hurt. Friends of the Arlens 
believe Dick and Jobyna Ralston may 
reconcile by Christmas. They were married 
for so many years. He says his dates with 
Virginia Grey, Metro starlet, aren’t ser- 
ious. Rickey Arlen, aged five, likely will 
bring mama and papa together. 


ICHARD GREENE was almost palmed 

off on Sonja Henie; but he caught sight 
of Arleen Whalen and balked at the studio 
engineering a svenska romance when he 
wanted Irish-American. He and Arleen 
have dates practically every night, and Dick 
even arranges to take both his mother and 
her parents along every so often. He was 
wildly flustered when a columnist accused 
him of lunching with June Gale, one of 
Arleen’s rivals on the lot. He explained pro- 
fusely. It seems he was simply breaking 
bread with one Charlie Morrison, who nod- 
ded to June. Charlie had to answer a phone 
call, leaving Dick with the gal. It was at 
that inconsequential moment when the 
snooper happened to snoop. 


HE first thing Claire Trevor did when she 

returned from her two months’ honeymoon 
was to sit down and write thank-you notes 
for her wedding presents. She gave her 
ritzy home to her parents, and is renting a 
dream cottage close to the University of 
California at Los Angeles campus. She says 
the humidity in Honolulu drove her back to 
Lake Arrowhead for the last half of the 
honeymoon. Her swell radio contract 1s 
keeping her sufficiently busy—her husband 
produces it—but she'll be acting before the 
cameras again shortly. She turned down 
Warners’ offer for a long-term contract. 
Claire got her fill of “B’s” and she looks 
forward to free-lancing in three or four 
good pictures a year. 
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look as attractive as of yore, which is some ( 
help. But it’s a bitter truth that Hollywood | 
producers prefer amateurs to “old-timers.” | 
Esther Ralston and Betty Compson, who 
tried the come-back trail a year ago, can tell || 
you that. They still have their looks; they i] 
are capable actresses. But they haven't the 
thousands they poured out in regal style— 
and since they can’t re-impress they wish 
they hadn’t been so grand when the going 


Nee all Hollywood stars traveling east 
this winter will make the trip merely 
for the ride. The cameras are rolling in the 
studio Paramount built years ago in the 
midst of a factory-studded section just 
over the Queensborough Bridge from Man- 
hattan’s 59th Street. The plant where Gloria 
Swanson and Richard Dix made some of 
their starring “silents,” where Claudette 
Colbert and others made their first film 


Cagney, impersonated and in person. 

Frankie Burke, who plays Jimmy as a 

boy in "Angels With Dirty Faces," and 
Mr. Cagney himself, above. 


VV happened to Bill Powell? He 
won't be at work until after the first 
of the year, which means he’s been absent 
from the screen for an entire year. He'd 
been proving that nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess; now he’s demonstrating that law of 
averages. He had everything, it seemed. He 
was tops professionally, financially, roman- 
tically. Then Jean Harlow died tragically. 
He discovered that he was working far 
more for the government than for himself, 
because his big salary went so high the in- 
come tax grabbed most of it. Following 
Jean’s passing Bill’s own health began to 
break. He lost his desire to go on. But— 
good news. He recovered from two major 
operations and he is regaining his sense of 
humor. He refused to re-sign with M-G-M, 
but he promised to consider Metro’s scripts 
first and so most probably he’ll resume op- 
posite Myrna Loy in another “Thin Man” 
film. Bill is living with his parents in Bel- 
Air, the swank neighborhood. He _ sees 
Ronald Colman and Benita Hume and 
Warner Baxter and his wife almost as 
often as Jean Harlow’s mother. 


tries, now rings to the emoting of Sylvia 
Sidney and Leif Erikson, co-starring in an 


adaptation of the WPA stage hit, “. . . one- 
third of a nation.” Other productions are 
to follow there. 


The new Ranger. Edgar Bergen and 

Charlie McCarthy put on an act, after 

Bergen was made a Texas Ranger by 
Governor Allred in Dallas recently. 


Ee eS working in small supporting 
roles this month: Alice White, Louise 
Brooks, Evelyn Brent. Once each was touted 
to the skies, had enthusiastic fan follow- 
ings, made more than $1,000 a week. But 
they let flattery fool them. They spent lavish- 
ly, both of their money and their emotions. 
Now, wiser, they are trying so hard to se- 
cure one more big chance. All three women 


was good. They, also, lost out at matrimony. 
No luck and no love 


HE reason Irene Dunne has stopped 

driving about herself and utilizes her 
chauffeur constantly isn’t a spurt of ritzi- 
ness. Irene is perfectly capable of com- 
batting the worst trafic jam Los Angeles 
can stir up. “But I’ll be no good to anyone, 
nor to myself, if I wreck myself on a bee,” 
she explains. She was attacked by a bee 
while driving her gray sport roadster down 
Wilshire Boulevard and nearly climbed a 
lamp pole before she’d fought it off. 


Mrs. Wernon Castle is now a technical 
adviser at RKO, for the production of 


“The Castles,"" Ginger Rogers-Fred 
Astaire film fased on her career. 


Gis ROGERS feels especially sen- 
timental about one of the dancing 
gowns she’s going to wear in her version 
of Irene Castle. She wouldn't trust the 
studio wardrobe to take care of it, but 
hauled it home where she could keep her 
own maid’s eye on it. Why all the senti- 
ment? Well, Irene Castle bought this dress 
twenty-four years ago for an important 
night with Vernon Castle. But she never 
got to wear it, because he enlisted and 
left for the World War and his death. 
Mrs. Castle, who came West to supervise 
the filming of the dance team’s true life 
story, presented this gown to Ginger, 
who'll wear it in the picture. Astonish- 
ingly, while it is to be worn in a 1914 
sequence, it’s right up to date in style. 


Barbara Stanwyck as a Junior Leaguer 
fond of pranks, and Henry Fonda as 
a reporter who knows a story, and a 
pretty girl, when he sees one, in ‘lie 
Mad Miss Manton," at left. 


Re 


John Garfield follows up his sensa- 

tionally successful film début with a 

dramatic réle opposite Rosemary Lane 
in Warners’ “Blackwell's Island." 


EFFREY LYNN is taking this click of 

his with unusual modesty. He stayed pat 
in his tiny room at the Hollywood Athletic 
Club until he was positive Warners were 
going to keep him. With his first savings 
he gave his sister a trip West from New 
England; it was a high school graduation 
present for her. He got a tremendous kick 
showing her the sights he’s just discovered 
himself. Now Jeff has rented a tiny cottage 
in the country and there he’s living all alone. 
He employs no servant, caring for the house 
and garden himself. An alumnus of Bates 
College, Jeff’s saneness has already been 
noticed by Rosemary Lane: They’re cooing. 


LADYS SWARTHOUT regrets that 
she wasn’t a wow in pictures more 
than she regrets anything else in her life. 
She thought she could follow 


meteoric footsteps of her pal.Grace Moore. 
Far more a student than Moore, Gladys 
conscientiously did everything she could to 


Cecil Broadhurst, young Canadian 
who makes his first appearance on the 
screen in “Youth Marches On," the 
film concerning the Oxford Movement. 


click on the screen. Her wise singer hus- 
band abandoned his own career to carefully 
manage her rise. She photographed beau- 
tifully, but for some reason the spark wasn’t 
there. But at least she left the Coast with 
the best wishes of a multitude of studio 
friends. Gladys is as sweet to nobodies as 
she is to helpful somebodies. Nevertheless, 
Paramount cast Gladys in a “B” melo for 
her final assignment. If she hadn’t wanted 
so desperately to be good in Hollywood, 
Gladys could just laugh and laugh. They 
did have to pay her $60,000 for this film 
because originally they’d been that en- 
thused over her. Back in New York again, 
she’s attempting to forget the excitement 
she experienced getting glamor; vows she’ll 
think only of opera and concert hereafter. 


Frances Farmer with her father, E. M. 

Farmer, Seattle lawyer, and her mother, 

who visited the star during the filming 
of “Escape from Yesterday." 


in the > 


THE new mystery man for the ladies is 

Walter Pidgeon. He’s mysterious be- 
cause he and his wife have separated and, 
so far, he hasn’t given any other woman a 
tumble. Distinguished looking, experienced, 
Walter’s been taking up much of his spare 
time buying clothes with and for his young 
daughter who attends a private school. 
Metro, anxious to capitalize on his suave 
ways, refuses to let his daughter’s age be 
told. “But,” grins Mr. Pidgeon, “she’s too 
old to sit on my knee. Or do I mean—too 
young ?” 


Dee eee. and Lola Lane had a shop- 
ping date with Gale Page the other day. 
They met per agreement for luncheon at 
the Brown Derby first. Bob Cobb, shrewd 
owner of the eatery and husband of Gail 
Patrick, dropped by their table. When he 
heard they were going on a buying bust he 
proceeded to give them such a lecture on 
what happened to stars who didn’t save 
their dollars that the three alarmed gals 
called off the spree and went for a good 
clean game of ping-pong instead! 


[ee Sunday night jitterbug contests have 
been packing the stars in at the Hollywood 
American Legion stadium. They can’t resist 
staring at the fantastic carpet-cutting of 
the high school kids who have swing in their 
systems. You can see practically every fa- 
mous player in the reserved seat section. 
Mickey Rooney mugs madly as his favorite 
couple goes wild. Margaret Lindsay cries, “I 
want to be a hotsy-totsy, too!” No Holly- 
wood name has actually tried to compete 
with the dizzy kids, but the craze has had 
some effect locally. Hawaiian music, which 
had prevailed, is out at the night spots. It’s 
swing supreme from the Troc on down. 


PRING BYINGTON is neither fluttery 

nor overly-stern where her own two 
grown daughters are concerned. She’d been 
sending them to Columbia University, but 
decided to let them enjoy Hollywood if 
they wanted to. They didn’t think much of 
the Coast, so now they’re away from her 
again. The elder daughter is assistant stage 
manager for a road show; the younger is 
studying at a New York fashion academy. 


oe AYBE it’s personality I lack,” said a pretty girl 
to me recently. She had just lost her best beau : : 
to a rival. And so she felt very questioning Personality _ point: 
: 5 - ers: Bette Davis 
and uncertain about herself. That’s the way many of us  jeginess makes a 
feel when we get a bump. We doubt ourselves. Some- powerful _ impres- 
times this doubt is occasioned by our appearance; most — sion. Shirley Ross’ 
often by our personality. To doubt the first, often means Y®"y feminine AER 
: eae Ses ea peal is enhanced 
a new hair-do, a hat or lipstick, because these things lift fy a lovely per- 
us into the clouds again in a jiffy. To doubt our per- fume. Irene Dunne 
sonality is more serious. It undermines confidence in always typifies the 
oneself. And it is so important, this personality. It can povelyeEGay: 
put us over quicker than all the beauty alone, all the 
gorgeous clothes, in this world. Because it is something 
people simply cannot resist, when it’s the right kind of personality. 

Another point is that it’s an individual thing. I don’t suppose any two 
people are the same. It is you, pure and simple, and it’s this very quality 
that lifts bit players to stardom. The stars aren't all beautiful by any 
means, but those that rise and stay high in the movie heavens all have 
personality. They are something in their own way that nobody else quite 
approaches. By the same route that you achieve beauty or at least good 
looks, can you work at this intangible thing, personality, and develop 
something there, too? I think you can. Then where or how to begin? 

Personality is a definite thing. It is a kind of affirmative or “yes” 
quality. We admire, like or love people because. . . . There’s a reason, 
whatever it is. Then, here you might begin by trying to think, feel, and 
believe definitely about things. You can best do this by keeping alert, by 
using your eyes, ears, and mind. Pick up what information you can on 
any subject, then think about it. Convince yourself, and you can convince 
others, if you want. This is somewhat a matter of not believing every- 
thing you hear, but listening, and then forming your own ideas. This 
attitude seems to develop individuality, hence personality. This may apply 
to how you make-up your face, your clothes, your manners, conversation, 
choice of friends, and on and on. When you get to this point, you will 
find you have a certain definite quality because there are definite things 
you stand for. 

There are probably as many types of personalities as there are faces, 
and to say that this or that type is more appealing is only a guess because, 
happily, we all like different types. Look for a moment at the star names 
in marquee lights. 

Irene Dunne comes to mind. I think Miss Dunne illustrates a type 
that the 1938-39 fashions have brought to mind—the lady type._No matter 
what role she plays, she gives it a certain elegance and graciousness, 


Beauty is not 
enough. But 
beauty and 
personality 
are an un- 


beatable 
combination! 


By 
Courtenay 
Marvin 


a 


a 


because I think she is these things. If you 
look a little deeper, you will see that this 
is because she is completely poised and 
controlled. Two personality points well 
worth struggling for and I suppose Miss 
Dunne got them that way, too. She told me 
once of a terrific attack of stage-fright, 
and that is not poise. She resorted to some- 
thing that has been known to tide many 
a girl over a situation—she sniffed deeply 
of an inspired perfume. In turn, it inspired 
her. The day was saved. Poise, let me 
add, comes easier when, having done what 
we can do to make ourselves look better, 
we then proceed to forget ourselves. Once, 
Miss Dunne told me how her coiffeur 
wanted her hair to turn up (then we were 
wearing it down) because he thought it 
better harmonized with the slight upward 
tilt of her nose. I think that nose is one 
of her lovely points. It’s rather distinctive. 
So don’t despair if a feature isn’t perfect 
according to some old-fashioned standard. 
There really aren’t any more standards for 
this kind of thing. Balance and proportion 
count today. Sometimes you can make your 


worst feature your best asset. Where 
would Martha Raye be without that 
mouth? Or ZaSu Pitts without those 


jiggling hands? Actually, they are lovely 
hands, but she has her own way of using 
them. If you are Miss Dunne’s type, try 
never to betray yourself by hasty, rude 
words or actions. They shatter illusions of 
our lovely lady type. 

There is a kind of romance about Bette 
Davis that is all her own. Because she 
seems a fearless type, one that would dare. 
Her mouth isn’t the Cupid’s Bow of Vic- 
torian tradition. It’s a strong mouth—one 
that can say yes or no and mean it. When 
Miss Davis goes into one of her tirades on 
the screen, you can’t doubt her emotion. 
Right or wrong, you have to believe that 
she believes it. This realness makes a 
powerful impression. There is great charm 
in being able to shift rapidly from a hard 
to a soft mood, and Miss Davis is a good 
example of this. Miss Davis was smart 
enough to dare that the playing of hard 
women parts wouldn’t harm her with the 
public. She was brave in this respect. And 
bravery wins respect. A point of personality 
there—when you believe in something, have 
the courage to stand up for it. Then you 
aren't namby-pamby. Whether people will 
like you for it or not, at least they will 
not forget you and that’s something. P. S. 
Most of the time they will like you! If 
you are this type, live up to it in appear- 
ance. Wear definite colors and lines; try 

(Continued on page 85) 


Speaking of personality—a girl who 
has it in abundance is Glenda Farrell. 


Yours for Loveliness 


New Beauty for These Blustery Days 


Noxzema's 
Cleansing and 
Night Cream 
serves two good 
purposes. A 
grand texture, 
medicated, it is 
a way to skin 
health and 
beauty. In a star- 
studded, black- 
topped jar. 


OXZEMA’S Combination Cleansing 

and Night Cream takes the place of 

two preparations. True to Noxzema 
tradition, this cream, also, is medicated, 
so that your skin is benefited as you cleanse 
and as you later sleep with this soften- 
ing, clearing film. Use first as any cleans- 
ing cream, gently massaging into the skin 
until the white (Noxzema) disappears. 
Apply again in the same manner and let 
the cream remain on. Delightful consis- 
tency, creamy yet light, and that fresh 
Noxzema odor that breathes skin health 
and loveliness. A splendid cream! 


PASE you giving or getting a lasting gift 
this Christmas? If so, Lane cedar chests 
are something to look at. For the bride- 
to-be, Hope Chests are much in vogue. 
For brides-that-were, these chests are ever 
welcome. They are most useful and exqui- 
site pieces of furniture; the fragrant red 
cedar keeps its sweet, protective aroma, 
and the beautiful veneers will not crack, 
peel, or mold. A moth insurance policy 
goes with each chest, and the modest price 
is a happy surprise. An enduring gift to be 
cherished always. 


Use the Holly- 
wood method of 
brushing on the 
new Kurlash_ Iri- 
descent Shadette. 
It gives a jewel 
touch to lids, es- 
pecially with up- 
swept coiffures. 


/XE that glitters is in high fashion this 
opulent season, and so come new Iri- 
descent Shadettes, by Kurlash. A little on 
your daytime eyelids scintillates enough to 
be provocative; more, by night, sparkles 
dramatically. Our lady above applies Sha- 
dette correctly with Kurlash eye beauty 
brush, for a satiny spread. In blue, violet, 
green, and bronze. 


EVERAL months ago, I told you good 

things about Liquid Liptone by Princess 
Pat. And now users are telling me good 
things. Little wonder, for here is a new 
and appealing idea in lip beauty, a liquid 
with an applicator that makes shaping easy. 
It tints lips in a choice of six beautiful 
tones, and, best of all, it won’t smear off 
on napkins, cigarettes, silver, or on your 
gentleman’s lips or collar! It gives that 
wonderful sense of having naturally lovely 
lips and is protective and kind to them. 


GOOD little companion for these blus- 

tery days is Ice-Stik, a lip pomade by 
the makers of Hush deodorant. Use it to 
heal chapped lips, cold and fever sores; 
before your lipstick to make it spread 
smoother, and to remove very indelible 
lipstick. Sleep with some on to keep lips 
young and unlined. In the chain stores. 


Ayer Beauty 
Caddy offers es- 
sentials for quick- 
ly remaking your 
face. Beautifying 
Make-Up Film is 
very new and 
very good. A 
vial of Pink 
Clover to lift 
your spirits, too. 


BOVE, is 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, one of those 


Ayer Beauty Caddy by 
indispensables for quickly making over 
yourself. It contains Luxuria, that famous 
cleansing and smoothing cream; Skin Tonic 
and a brand new Beautifying Make-up 
Film, which conceals minor blemishes, 
gives skin that soft, dewy look and assures 
longer life for make-up. “Use it in the 
morning,’ I am told, “and your face will 
keep fresh until noon. Do it over then, 
and your face will look its best until 
night.” Caddy also contains Beautifying 
Face Powder and a vial of romantic, last- 
ing Pink Clover perfume, a new perfume 
scent sensation. Very, very reasonable, con- 
venient for desk drawers and a sure way 
to make a good impression on boss or 
beau. Put this on your list of reserve gifts 
for Christmas. Anyone would love it! 


Apply Barbara 
Gould Plastic 
Cream, leave on 
twenty minutes 
and you'll see 
a new face. It 
gives a renewed, eZ 
radiant look to CG 


tired faces. ‘ 


WENTY minutes, practically no effort, 

and the results of a good facial with 
Barbara Gould Plastic Cream. This is a 
quick pick-up for parties and used two or 
three times a week, arouses the skin to 
renewed activity and life. It stimulates, 
tightens and smooths, and may be safely 
used around the eyes, that area that most 
often needs attention when you are tired, 
and shows it. The use of a preparation of this 
type also wards off blackheads, large pores, 
and drabness because it encourages good 
circulation. Every type needs this. 


-HERE’S anice, new Jordeau Hand Cream, 
softening and whitening, in an unusual con- 
tainer. Most convenient and attractive. C..M.. 


rel 


Easy Does If Continued from page 27 


comes to life with sudden alertness, swaps 
yarns and reminiscences, and takes a lesson 
or so in lariat-tossing. Because of the 
number of real cowboys on “The Cowboy 
and the Lady” set (the picture in which he 
is now co-starring with Merle Oberon) 
Gary hasn’t been so happy in years. The 
tourists from Nebraska got quite a kick 
the other day when they walked on the 
set and found Gary riding away in a saddle 
frame on a sawhorse, lassoing studio chairs 
like crazy. He wanted to try out the saddle 
before he ordered it made. Gary’s a prac- 
tical soul and never spends money for what 
he can’t use. 

But even Gary’s tolerance stretches a bit 
thin when he reads every year that he has 
been chosen as one of the Ten Best-Dressed 
Men in the World. It makes him awful 
mad. “Why, I never have more than two 
or three suits at a time,” drawls Gary. 
“They must be crazy.” The secret probably 
is that his clothes drape so well on his 
long lithe figure that he looks well-dressed 
in anything. He can’t stand stars with a 
superior attitude (they give him a “pain 
in the neck’) and if an interviewer even 
so much as suggests that he is “glam- 
orous” he’ll get up and walk away. On his 
occasional interviews he is particularly 
adept at saying nothing. 

Symbol of the tall, silent romantic out- 
door man Gary has had a hell of a lot of 
trouble with women during his years in 
Hollywood. Women have an awful habit of 
practically swooning in Mr. Cooper’s arms 
(I can understand that). But now that he 
has married—and very happily—most 
women have developed a little restraint. 
Except for his wife and daughter Gary 
hasn’t the slightest interest in the female 
of the species—and we might as well face 
it. Recently at the Hollywood Turf Club 
he was seen to be gazing long and intently 
through his field glasses at the little park 
in the middle of the race track. In the park 
was the Goose Girl (some of the ‘‘atmos- 
phere” of the club) taking her afternoon 
stroll. Gary seemed so engrossed that sev- 
eral lovely ladies of the cinema in the 
Cooper box began to arch their eyebrows 
and make funny little smirks at each other. 
Mr. Cooper, like all other men, it seemed, 
was very interested in the shapely legs of 
the Goose Girl. Imagine their annoyance 
when Gary suddenly put down the glasses 
and turned to Mrs. Cooper and said, “You 
know, I believe I see two mallards over 


yr? 


there in the lake! 


Soft-hearted and generous Gary is a 
sucker for a hard luck story, and always 
finds it difficult to say no. He was prac- 
tically being panhandled out of his entire 
salary when some five years ago he took 
on Jack Moss, as hearty as Gary is lank, 
for his business manager. Since then there 
has been much money in the bank for Gary. 
Jack Moss, a man with an unusually keen 
business mind, has seen to it that the 
Cooper salary increased with the Cooper 
popularity. He also saw to it that people 
with sob stories were barred from the set. 
His valet, “Cracker,” Gary hired “for 
laughs.” Inasmuch as he never uses make- 
up in pictures and is very neat and orderly 
about his clothes, Gary doesn’t really need 
a valet at the studio, but ‘Cracker’ has 
one of those amazing Georgia drawls, right 
out of “Gone With the Wind,” and Gary 
grins from ear to ear at his quaint ex- 
pressions. A genial sort, “Cracker” knows 
everybody, and spends most of his time on 
the set figuring out how much money the 
different big-money movie stars pay the 
government. He takes great pride in that 
“Coop” pays the most. He never speaks in 
sums less than thousands. 

Evidently all the money Gary makes 
doesn’t mean very much to him, because 
he doesn’t go in for show. Well, not now, 
anyway. His snappy Dusenbergs used to be 
the talk of the town, and Gary stepping 
it up to sixty on the curves out Sunset 
Boulevard was quite a common sight. But 
when he became a husband and a father he 
turned in the Dusenbergs for conservative 
family cars—and never does he take a 
curve on two wheels. He does all the 
mechanical work on his cars, in fact he 
likes nothing better than to take one to 
pieces and put it together again over Sun- 
day in his garage. He is planning to buy a 
ranch—that’s his favorite topic of conver- 
sation right now—but every time he goes 
to look at one they discover he is Gary 
Cooper and the price triples. He is quite 
envious because Joel McCrea already has 
a ranch. He and Rocky and little Maria 
Veronica often spend week-ends on the 
McCrea ranch where he and Joel ride while 


Gary Cooper teaches 
Merle Oberon an old cow- 
boy custom—rolling your 
own cigarettes. It's a trick 
Gary knew even before he 
had to do it for films. 


Frances Dee and Rocky mind the children. 
_ The nearest approach to grandeur in his 
life now is his new home in Brentwood, 
which is done in perfect taste. but some- 
how doesn’t seem to be the proper setting 
for Gary. Elsie deWolfe decorated the 
house and you see the deWolfe touch in 
the marble floors with inlays in dusty 
pink, black, Paris green. You see it in 
the window shades of uncut chenille. In the 
Zebra skins used for stair covering. You 
also see it in the baguette glass tables, 
and the innumerable mirrors which lend 
sparkle to the soft gray walls. In the old 
days Gary used to hang his trophies and 
his stuffed animals in his home; but that, 
too, was before he became a family man. 
The trophies and stuffed animals, souvenirs 
of his big game hunt into Africa some 
six years ago, are now in his dressing- 
room on the Paramount lot—the dressing- 
room he occupied, next to Carole Lom- 
bard’s, for ten years or more. When he 
checked off the Paramount lot last winter, 
after “Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife,” he went 
to the “front office’ and made a special 
request that his pal George Raft get his 
dressing-room and his animals. Though 
they never go out “socially” he and Raft 
are great buddies. When you kid Gary about 
his handsome home, his reply throws a 
light on the practical side of his nature. 
“T built it with my own money,” he says. 
“It’s cheaper than if I had to pay rent.” 

As to whether Gary has a sense of 
humor or not there is much discussion in 
Hollywood. Some of the stars who have 
worked with him declare that he is “the 
sweetest man alive” but hasn't the least 
idea about humor. Others are equally em- 
phatic that though you wouldn’t invite him 
to dinner “for laughs” he has his own 
special brand of humor. I say he has 
humor, and plenty of it. He is never the 
life of a party, never tries to tell a naughty 
story, and never goes in for gags. But he 
has his own way of kidding. He just 
loves to have the co-star or someone in 
his picture tell him something in great 
confidence with a “don’t tell a soul.” With 
a perfectly straight face and his casual 
drawl Gary will say, “Why, I read that 
in Louella’s column this morning.” The 


poor distressed dame runs like mad_ to 
get a copy of the morning’s paper. When 


his baby daughter was about to be born 
Gary took Rocky to the hospital. Just as 
they stepped out of the elevator on the 
corridor of the maternity wing, he pointed 
to a sign which read: “No children ad- 
mitted in the maternity wing.” With a 
slow smile Gary said, “There must be 
something queer about this place.’ The 
only time easy-going Gary has ever been 
nervous on a set was the day his first 
child was born. He was so upset over 
fatherhood that the studio arranged their 
schedule so he could have a few days off 
in which to pull himself together. 

Gary is always getting his studio and 
Jack Moss excited over a little habit he 
has of planning trips. He will suddenly 
decide he wants to go to South America 
so he will study all the maps he can get 
his hand on, call up a travel bureau for 
circulars, make a schedule of trains and 
planes, and announce that he is taking a 
trip. “But you can’t go,” Jack will shout, 
“you have to start work on Friday!” “I 
know,” says Gary, “but it was a lot of 
fun thinking about it”’ These amazing 
trips he is always planning to China and 
the South Seas usually end up on Long 
Island. He has spent his last two vacations 
on Long Island with Rocky visiting her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Shields. 

The nicest thing about Gary is that he 
never worries. That he leaves to Fred 
Astaire, Clark Gable, George Raft and the 
rest of the boys. He can be just as happy 
on fifty dollars a week, which was what 
he made when Goldwyn signed him on 
contract to play Abe Lee in “The Winning 
of Barbara Worth,” his first real picture, 
as he can on the terrific sum he is getting 
now. He never goes into an artistic frenzy 
over how he will play a part. At the begin- 
ning of the picture Gary always finds an 
opportunity to say, “I’m not an actor. I 
can only do what I would normally do in 
life.’ The directors don’t try to make 
Gary “act”—they just let him do as he 
would normally do in life. 

I once had tennis instruction from 
Eleanor Tennant, who would always say 
when I rushed into balls and swung my 
tennis racket wildly, “Tsch, tsch! Easy 
does it.” And so it is with Gary—he never 
rushes, or paws the air, he just takes his 
time, and “easy does it.” 
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stuff,’ she pointed to the water-packed 
fruit, “I’ve eaten it until I feel like a 
drowned pineapple. I told the doc yester- 
day—‘Doc,’ I said, ‘I traveled in cheap road 
companies all over America when I was a 
kid and I ate in the lowest dumps and 
boarding houses, but never have I tasted 
such lousy food as they have here.’ See 
you later. I’ve got to walk. Five miles.” I 
must say it depressed me to think about 
Patsy Kelly, who for years hadn’t walked 
any further than from her driveway to her 
house, out there pounding the pavements 
on her poor tootsies. 

Patsy stayed at the Santa Barbara hos- 
pital four weeks, I lasted two weeks, and 
Hedy settled for ten days. When she checked 
in at the hospital Patsy weighed 170 pounds 
but by the time she left she had shed a 
whole 45 pounds which brought her down 
to a slim 125. She is still on the diet, though 
it is driving her cook and her friends crazy, 
and has lost seven more pounds since she 
came home. I lost fifteen pounds while 
there, and my sweet disposition, and since 
coming home have managed to clip off an- 
other seventeen, which brings me down to 
a total loss of 32 pounds. Parties aren’t 
what they used to be, but then I’m not what 
I used to be either. 

But Hedy, ah, that was our problem 
child! With a whole regiment of student 
nurses marching through her room in the 
morning Hedy refused to get up. “Go away, 
I want to sleep,” was all they could get out 
of her. Whereas, with their everlasting 
thermometers, dust cloths, and cheery “good 
morning, how’s your elimination?” they 
managed to heckle Patsy and me into get- 
ting out into the cold gray dawn and walk- 
ing to the ocean and back, they couldn’t 
heckle Hedy. In a hospital one stayed in a 
bed, and Hedy stayed in her bed. She'd had 
enough of these crazy American customs. 
“That food, eet ees terrible,” Hedy would 
shriek at the nurse who brought her tray. 
“Pleese, may I have chocolate ice cream 
soda? 1 have eaten your lettuce until my 
nose wiggles, like a rabbit's. See? A choco- 
late soda, pleese.” But nurses can be aw- 
fully adamant, and when Hedy discovered 


Atta girl, Merle! If at first 
you don't succeed, try, try 
again. Anyway, it was good 
fun while awaiting the "'cam- 
era ready" calls for "The 
Cowboy and the Lady.” 


she wasn’t going to get anything tasty, she 
got out of her bed (this was the only thing 
that ever got her out), dressed, and walked 
down to the nearest drug store. “A choco- 
late ice cream soda,” she said, “with two 
scoops, please.” 

One day she decided she couldn’t stand it 
any longer. “I am starving, Reggie,” she 
said dramatically over the phone, and 
within two hours Reggie Gardiner was 
there piling the Lamarr luggage in his car. 
“With a scarf tied over her hair and a box 
of cherries in her lap, Hedy sang all the 
way back to Hollywood,’ Reggie told me. 
“You'd think she’d just been released from 
prison.” But now, at long last, Hedy has 
decided to reduce, and she is one of the 
most ardent followers of the Santa Bar- 
bara diet. She still weighs a hundred and 
thirty but by the time Spencer Tracy clasps 
her in his arms for her next picture, to 
be made soon at Metro, she hopes to get 
down to 120. She believes she gets better 
results staying in bed than she does ex- 
ercising. 

Another of the Hollywood contingent re- 
ducing at Santa Barbara while we were 
there was Mrs. Katherine Blondell, the 
charming mother of Joan Blondell Powell. 
Mrs. Blondell had been there for several 
months and had lost seventy pounds (I be- 
lieve it’s ninety by now), and was as 
pleased as Punch with herself, which she 
had every reason to be. Joan and Dick 
drove up to see her quite often and would 
always join us in one of those ducky little 
1,000 calory trays. “Why, this is swell 
food,” Dick would say. “Don’t see what you 
girls are complaining about.” This worked 
all right until one day after one of those 
“swell” meals I ran into him at a drive-in 
where Mr. Powell was consuming a ham- 
burger and a piece of apple pie with ice 
cream on it. (Don’t ask me what J was 
doing at the drive-up). Joan was so sold 
on the diet there at the hospital that after 
little Ellen was born she sent to Santa 
Barbara for a dietitian to install the diet 
in the Powell household. Not for the kids, 
or the visiting relatives, or the guests, but 
just for Dick and herself. And Joan has 
never looked better than she does now, 
as you'll soon see for yourself when “Unfit 
to Print” is released. Dick, I am afraid, 
is up to his old tricks. After a very sparing 
meal of pineapple and cottage cheese you 
can hear a faint noise in the kitchen—that 
would be Dick raiding the frigidaire. Joan 


Joan Crawford doesn't have to diet— 
likes ice cream, and eats lots of it, 


feels like a martyr every time she turns 
down a potato. 

The diet, which I have called the Santa 
Barbara diet, and which is followed by 
Hedy, Patsy, Dick and Joan, and myself, 
is a very sensible diet. I wouldn’t take a 
chance on ruining my health for all the 
size sixteens in Saks-Fifth Avenue. Yow 
should never follow a dict without first 
consulting your physician. The Santa Bar- 
bara diet prepares everything without but- 
ter and salt—that’s why it’s usually so 
tasteless. With every meal you must have 
a glass of skimmed milk. Saccharine, not 
sugar, is always used for sweetening. 
Mayonnaise and any kind of dressing is 
taboo. On salads a special kind of dressing 
is used, and it isn’t bad at all. It’s a boiled 
dressing and you make it out of % cup of 
vinegar, 1 tablespoon of flour, 2 eggs, A 
teaspoon dry mustard, % teaspoon celery 
salt, salt, pepper, saccharine to taste. Thin 
it with skimmed milk. I think you will like 
it and it is far better for you than any of 
those fattening oils. 

Sample Menu for an Approximate 1,000 
Calory Diet: 


BREAKFAST 


Orange Juice, % glass 
Strawberries, 3 heaping tablespoons 
Soft Boiled Egg, 1 

Bread, 1 slice 

Skim Milk, 1 glass 

Coffee (clear) 


LUNCHEON 
Stuffed Tomato Salad 


(Tomato, 1 medium-size, 
Cottage Cheese, 2 heaping tablespoons, 
lettuce, 2 leaves) 
Beet Greens, 3 heaping tablespoons 
String Beans, 3 heaping tablespoons 
Baked Apple, 1 medium 
Skim Milk, 1 glass 


DINNER 


Roast Veal, 1 medium slice 
Spinach, 3 heaping tablespoons 
Carrots, 2 heaping tablespoons 
Lettuce salad 

(Lettuce, % head, Lemon) 
Sliced Banana, 1 medium 
Skim Milk, 1 glass 


Learn to count your calories, that’s the 
big idea. And never exceed 1,000 a day. 
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Of course, everybody in Hollywood 
doesn’t go out of town to reduce. If you 
have good will power, and ignore your 
friends, you can do it all right at home. 
Bing Crosby has done a lot of dieting lately, 
and has taken more exercise than he ever 
has taken in all his life, Bing being the 
lazy type. He believes in fruit juices and 
steaks, cutting out as many starches, sugar, 
and fats as possible. He’s one of the ardent 
rowing machine boys. Clark Gable believes 
in a punching bag for keeping fit, and cuts 
down on his breakfasts and lunches. For 
breakfast he usually has a cup of coffee, 
for lunch he is perfectly content with a 
pineapple and cottage cheese salad, but for 
dinner he cuts loose and eats anything he 
happens to want, or the cook happens to 
serve, Jeanette MacDonald and Maureen 
O’Sullivan believe in having protein dinner 
one night and a starchy dinner the next. 
Never mix the two. It balances the diet and 
gives you energy without an acid condition. 
Virginia Bruce believes in eating a big 
breakfast. She’s the only star in Holly- 
wood who sits down every morning to a 
big bowl of oatmeal with sugar and cream, 
buttered toast (and I mean buttered) and 
coffee with cream and sugar. “I always 
have eaten a big breakfast,” says Virginia, 
“and I guess I always will.” But for lunch- 
eon she eats only a fruit or vegetable salad, 
and at night she usually keeps off the 
starches and rich desserts. 

Merle Oberon, who is one of us hearty 
eaters, has broken herself of the habit of 
eating chocolate bars and ice cream cones 
on the set during the day by drinking espe- 
cially prepared juices. From one of the 
health stores here Merle bought herself a 
liquefier, which is a machine that consists 
of a bowl and a mixing wheel inside of it. 
Into this she pours some water, and then 
either a fresh fruit, or a fresh vegetable, 
and by the time the liquefier has finished 
with it she has several glasses of juice 
which she drinks all day on the set. Un- 
fortunately I visited the set of “The Cow- 
boy and the Lady” the day she was drink- 
ing spinach juice, and was lured into hav- 
ing a glass. If you visit Merle, time your 
visit if possible for the day she is drinking 
loganberry juice. It’s the best. 

Madeleine Carroll has brought back a 
four day diet with her from England which 
she swears by. If you like four day diets, 
here it is: 


FIRST DAY 


Sliced orange, orange or grapefruit juice 
Coffee 


1 large lamb chop ‘ 
Y% glass grapefruit juice 


1% tb. steak 
Large lettuce and tomato salad 


SECOND DAY 
same breakfast 


2 lamb chops 
2 sliced tomatoes 
14 grapefruit or one orange 


2 lamb chops 
1 cup spinach 
YZ grapefruit 


THIRD DAY 
same breakfast 


2 lamb chops 
2 tomatoes 
1% grapefruit 


YZ grapefruit 

2 scrambled eggs 

4 saltine crackers 

1 tblsp. jam or jelly 
1 cup spinach 


FOURTH DAY 
same breakfast 


YZ grapefruit 

Either Y%4 boiled chicken or 
Y%% |b. any fish broiled 

1 cup spinach 

2 saltine crackers 


YZ grapefruit 
2 lamb chops 
2 tomatoes 


The gag of the whole diet is to keep 
down the liquid content. It seems that cups 
of coffee spread here and there throughout 
the day only unnerve you and do not help 
in the diet. The same is true of fruit or 
tomato juices. Drink water, but try to keep 
down the amount, as liquids of all kinds are 
fattening. 

You will notice that in most instances 
the larger of the two meals comes in the 
middle of the day. This is because they say 
it is better to eat your big meal at noon- 
time, rather than at night when you retire 
soon afterward. Madeleine says that every 
once in a while she eats her big meal at 
night when she is going out, but that most 
of the time she has it at noon. 

After the four days are up, for the next 
three days you eat anything you want—and 
she says ANYTHING. After that you go 
on the diet again for four days, and then 
off for three, etc. 

For a number of years Joan Crawford 
followed a very strict diet, and lost a lot 
of weight. How she happened to stop diet- 
ing several years ago makes a very amus- 
ing story. It seems she had some people 1u 
to dinner one night, skinny people with 
lovely emaciated figures. They went after 
her dinner with vim and vigor practically 
eating everything in sight, loading the pota- 
toes with gravy, and the rolls with butter. 
Joan toyed with a carrot and a lettuce leaf 
while her mouth drooled. After they left- 
she said to herself, “Mercy, if they eat like 
that all the time and never gain, maybe | 
could too.” So the next day she ate normal 
meals, and the next day, and the next. At 
the end of the week she hadn’t gained 2 
pound. So then she started topping off the 
afternoon with a couple of ice cream sodas 
or ice cream cones. She still didn’t gait. 
So now she eats anything she wants. Well 
Patsy and Hedy and Joan and Dick, mayb- 
this will happen to us some day! 


Sees 


Maureen O'Sullivan's luncheon: cold 
cuts, tea, wafers. Nice, satisfying, but 
not too fattening. 


SST 


2a gene antes 


6 P.M. SAME DAY 


~~ GREAT TO GET HOME. 
PEGGY LOOKS BETTER TO ME 
EVERY DAy! 


WOODEN ANNIVERSARY 


| WOULDN'T 
THINK OF 
GOING TO MEET 


.More Like a Honeymoon! “set 
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isn’t a question of a new hair-do and the 
smartest of clothes. In fact, Mary Pick- 
ford’s arresting quality owes surprisingly 
little to her charming exterior. The ex- 
hilaration and excitement and action come 
from inside. It’s as if a hearth fire is 
glowing—lighting and warming even the 
darkest corners. And, coupled with the 
light and warmth there’s the constant in- 
vitation of a mind that is never still, and 
of an ambition that is always on its tiptoes! 

I have watched Mary Pickford through 
the many phases of her changing career. 
I’ve seen her illumine every branch of the 
arts. And yet I have never felt that she 
was more of an artist than I did, the other 
day, when we discussed her new venture in 
the cosmetic field. For Mary Pickford is 
doing something that—to my mind—has 
never been done before. She is dramatizing 
her own beauty, and is putting it literally 
within the reach of every woman. 

“How did I happen to go into the cos- 
metic business?” she echoed, as I asked the 
obvious question. “Oh, it hasn’t been a 
sudden thing, at all. For years I’ve had 
exquisite creams and powders made espe- 
cially for myself, and all at once I knew the 
desire to share them. I started manufactur- 
ing on a large scale—not, primarily, as a 
money making venture, but as—a contribu- 
tion. Good creams and powders are usually 
so expensive that they’re out of reach of 
the average pocketbook. I’ve insisted that 
mine shall be sold practically at cost.” 

I have seen the Fifth Avenue window in 
which Mary Pickford’s cosmetics made 
their début. A huge photograph of her—a 
speaking likeness—dominates the window, 
and surrounding that photograph are some 
of her secrets of loveliness done up in 
beautiful blue packages. I say some of her 
secrets advisedly for—as I have hinted be- 
fore in this article—an inner loveliness 
must remain uncaptured. Some beauty (un- 
fortunately for the world!) cannot be 
packaged—even in a blue box! 

Other famous women—stars of the stage 
and screen—have sponsored cosmetics. But 
few of them, I fancy, have put on smocks 
and gone into laboratories and tested oils 
and weighed ingredients—as Mary Pick- 
ford has done. She has been as interested in 
launching a new lotion or rouge as she 
would be in launching a new film. 

“T want everything I do to be personal,” 
she told me. “I couldn’t put my name on a 
grain of powder that I didn’t honestly trust 
—and enjoy using.” 

Entering the cosmetic business is Mary 
Pickford’s latest venture, but the fact that 
she’s now a career woman in still another 
field doesn’t mean that she will neglect her 
first love. Although she didn’t say so, out- 
right, I’m willing to bet that we will see 
_ Mary Pickford in a new film in the near 
future . . . She will give something very 
important and vital to any characterization 
which she now attempts. For the years that 
have led her—ever upward through varying 
brands of fame—have richened not only her 
charm, but her dramatic ability. 


*k ok OF 


For one who has been constantly sur- 
rounded by success and adulation and 
praise, Mary Pickford has known more 
than her quota of grief, but she has kept 
her sorrows locked in her heart. “I only 
want people to share my joy!” she told me, 
once. That these sad moments have not 
dimmed her is one of the miracles of the 
age! She has lost the ones that she most 
cherished—her precious mother, her brother, 
ber sister and many of her closest friends 
. .. Two marriages that she entered gal- 
Jantly and with high integrity have, through 
no fault of her own, come to a tragic end. 
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I am glad that her seeking after the power 
and the glory that should be marriage has 
at last found its reward—for she and Buddy 
Rogers are supremely content. 

‘We so enjoy the same things,” she told 
me. “Not gay parties and luxury and being 
the center of the stage—but simple things 
.. . Bud and I have had some of our best 
times when we've been driving down a 
country road in the rain, and have stopped 
off at a foolish little wayside stand and 
had a sandwich and a glass of buttermilk, 
and talked to the man behind the counter 

_ . Bud and I especially adore children 
and old people—we get lots of pleasure 
when we’re able to discover what they’re 
thinking about . .. But, for that matter, 


Mary Pickford and Buddy Rogers. 


we like all sorts of people—and want them 
to like us!” 

Here and now I must make one observa- 
tion about Mary Pickford . . . It’s some- 


thing that everyone, who has seen her on. 


the screen, must feel. Mary Pickford has 
never talked down to a child or up to an 
older person. She has never been the Grand 
Dame to the man in the street, and she 
has never been the remote Lady Bountiful 
to the woman in the office. She has always 
been ready to sit on the floor and build 
blocks with any youngster, and she’s perched 
eagerly on the edge of many a kitchen 


chair and jotted down the recipe for the 


pie that was baking in the oven. And I 
might add that the cook, who was re- 
sponsible for that pie, never felt the slight- 
est morsel of embarrassment because of 
her presence. 

Mary Pickford’s formula for happiness 
is as definite a thing as her formula for 
any one of the beauty preparations which 
will make the women of this generation— 
and the next, for that matter—so much 
prettier. “I’ve learned not to regret my 
mistakes in a destructive way,” she told me. 
“When I’ve done something stupid or un- 
fortunate I’ve used the experience as a 
stepping stone. I’ve worked hard—” (it’s 
true—Mary Pickford works as_ hard, I 
think, as any day laborer—and this despite 
her dainty slenderness!)—“and DPve played 
often enough between the working periods 
to keep sane... I’ve forced myself to rise 
above pain—I’ve tried desperately not to 
mourn for the friends who have Gone On, 
mourning would hold them back and I don’t 
want my dear ones to be earthbound .. . 
I’ve always criticized myself mercilessly 
and I’ve never withheld praise from anyone 


who deserved it—” she laughed here—“in- 
cluding myself.” 

This last statement I question—for I 
have never heard Mary Pickford say any- 
thing that was even tinged with self praise! 
I’ve never heard her say—‘I was splendid 
in that picture,’ or “My book was bril- 
liantly written,’ or “I got a great ovation 
from my radio audience,’ or “I couldn't 
fight my way through that milling crowd 
of women who stared in at the cosmetic 
window.” Rather she says, “T enjoyed act- 
ing in the picture... Writing the book 
was a real pleasure ... People were so 
sweet tome...” 


When I saw Mary Pickford the other 
day she was dressed in black, but it was not 
black black. Her blouse was a shimmering 
mass of sequins that caught and imprisoned 
wee gilt reflections from her hair—inci- 
dentally the famous Pickford curls are now 
massed high above her forehead. Jewelry? 
She wore none save only a wedding ring 
and a great square sapphire ... She was 
still almost childlike in appearance—but her 
eyes were the eyes of a woman who sees 
clearly and is unswervingly fair in her 
judgments. 

“Vou do look like a sixteen-year-old,” I 
exclaimed—during a pause. “Darn it all, 
it’s not fair!” and Mary Pickford chuckled 
and said, “Looking that way is a great 
asset to any woman—it should be syn- 
dicated! Even my teen aged niece babies 
me—to her mind I’m the niece and she’s 
the aunt ... I like to be babied up to a 
certain point—but when I reach that point 
I want people to know that I’m sure of 
myself and of what I’m doing.” 

I’ve seen Mary Pickford in action and 
I know what she means. 

ak, ek 

An interview with Mary Pickford is 
seldom an interview in the accepted sense. 
The public has been acquainted with her 
for so long that it is intimately aware of 
her appearance, her likes and her dislikes, 
her history and many of her dreams. When 
she goes upon a journey she is pursued by 
camera men and reporters. When she stays 
at home—and she is able to do this all too 
seldom for her own personal satisfaction !— 
the world peers in at her windows. And so 
—when I write of her—I always try to 
give an impression rather than a maze of 
words set in quotation marks. My impres- 
sion of Mary Pickford—as I saw her a few 
days ago, in her drawing room—is the im- 
pression of a woman who is happier than 
she’s ever been, and busier (if possible) 
than she’s ever been, and more mellow 
than she has ever been, and infinitely more 
radiant ! 

Someone asked me—not long ago—how 
Mary Pickford has been able to keep her 
hold upon the public imagination. “Other 
stars rise and fall,” said this someone, “but 
Mary Pickford is always outstanding. She 
never ceases to be America’s Sweetheart. 
It isn’t only the people who knew her in 
her first pictures that worship her—today’s 
youngsters feel the same way. Why does she 
travel on and on when other stars stop?” 

My answer is this: When other stars 
have made a picture they have wondered— 
“Where am I going?” But Mary Pickford 
has asked, “Where is my picture going?” 
It’s been the same with her books and her 
radio work and it will be the same with 
her cosmetics. She’s interested in the foll 
that she touches, rather than in her own 
future—and that’s why her future continues 
to unfold glamorously. The interest and 
faith and affection that she gives out are 
returned to her a thousandfold. 

Mary Pickford, you see, hasn’t a selfish 
bone in her body. That, in the final analysis, 
is her secret of youth and achievement— 
and the answer to her long and successful 
search after happiness. 
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MONEY BACK! Buy the 
medium size—get the Good- 
Will gift bottle with it. If Good- 
Will bottle doesn’t make your 
hands feel softer, look nicer, you 
can get MONEY BACK—where 
you bought it—on large bottle. 
If you've never used Hinds, try 
it now—at no risk. Find out 
for yourself how good Hinds is. 
Even 1 application makes dry, 
chapped skin feel smoother! 


| SAW HINDS 
MONEY-BACK OFFER... 
TRIED THEIR WONDER: 
FUL LOTION... NOW 
MY HANDS FEEL SMOOTH, \ 
NO MATTER HOW MUCH 
HOUSEWORK | DO! 


HINDS HONEY AND 
ALMOND CREAM IS 
AN OLD FRIEND 
OF MINE. SO THIS 
GOOD-WILL BOTTLE 
IS A BONUS TO ME. 
NEARLY 20% 
EXTRA LOTION ! 


EXTRA LOTION! Nearly 
20% more Hinds—when you 
buy this Hinds Good-Will bar- 
gain! More of this famous, fine 
hand lotion for the money than 
ever before. Use Hinds before 
and after household jobs. Coaxes 
back the softness that wind, 
cold, heat, hard water, and dust 
take away. Used faithfully, 
Hinds gives you *‘Honeymoon 
Hands.’’ Alsoin10c, 25c,$1sizes. 


Copyright, 1938, Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Bloomfield, N.Je 
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SCREENLAND 


without extra cost! 


A good-will gift to your 


chapped hands! 


Try Hinds at our expense! Extra 
Good-Will Bottle comes as a gift 
when you buy the medium size. No 
extra cost! A get-acquainted gift 
to new users! A bonus to regular 
Hinds users! Money Back if Hinds 
fails to soothe and soften your 
rough, chapped skin. If the Good- 
Will Bottle doesn’t make your hands 
feel softer, look nicer, you can get 
MONEY BACK on large bottle. More 
lotion for your money—if you are 
pleased. You win—either way. This 
offer good for limited time only. 
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Mad About Mickey 


Continued from page 34 


“Woo-Woo,” he shouted, fairly falling 
out of his chair. 

This being bored, with a dramatic touch, 
of course, (Mickey has been in the theatre 
too long not to have a good old hammy 
sense of the drama), is Mickey’s special 
act which he puts on with adults these days. 
And, to give the kid a break, I must admit 
that some of their stupid, drooling ques- 
tions must honestly weary him beyond en- 
durance. “Nobody treats me grown-up,” 
complains Mickey. “I get no adult con- 
sideration.” Spencer Tracy likes to tell 
about Mickey “going into his act” at the 
party given in honor of the cast the night 
of the preview of “Boys Town.” In the 
opening scene of “Boys Town” Leslie Fen- 
ton, as a killer on his way to the chair, 
says to Spencer Tracy, playing the role of 
Father Flanagan, that he wouldn’t be on 
his way to the chair now if he had had 
one friend when he was twelve years old. 
It’s a very dramatic and emotional scene, 
you remember, superbly played by Leslie 
Fenton, and it made a great impression on 
Mickey. At the preview party a number. of 
middle-aged ladies kept asking Mickey 
cute questions about himself and no mat- 
ter how he tried he couldn’t avoid them. 
Finally, when. he couldn’t stand their drivel- 
ling a minute longer, he struck an attitude, 
and said, “If I had had one friend when I 
was twelve years old I wouldn’t be in this 
business now.” 

Mickey lives in a house, not at all movie- 
starish, though it does have a swimming 
pool, out in Van Nuys, which is a little 
town in the San Fernando Valley, near 
Hollywood. Another great screen lover, 
Gary Cooper, lived nearby—until be got 
married. Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Mickey’s 
mother and step-father, live with him and 
are nice homey people who are naturally 
quite pleased with Mickey’s success. Mrs. 
Brown is the ideal movie mother, accord- 
ing to Mickey. “She’s sure swell,” he says 
about her. “She never tries to interfere 
with a man’s work. I don’t see how some 
fellows get through the day with their 
mothers sitting on the sets telling them 
every move to make. Even when my mother 
does visit a set she doesn’t say anything.” 

But Mrs. Brown, who used to- be Nell 
Carter of the vaudeville team of Joe Yule 
and Nell Carter, has plenty to say about 
Mickey, whose precociousness has never 
ceased to amaze her since he started walk- 


Ann Sheridan's pet dog (his name is Boy) 
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_ is big enough to give authority to his bark. 


ing at the age of seven months, and sang 
and talked at the age of fifteen months so 
well that he “stole” the show from a couple 
of professionals. “Mickey realizes he has 
been very fortunate,” she says. “There 
were times when he was little that I wanted 
to give him everything that a boy could 
wish for. Now I am glad that this wasn't 
possible. He appreciates more what he has 
now, he knows the value of taking care of 
it, he realizes the importance of hard work. 
His salary is put in a trust fund for him. 
He gets an allowance of $15.00 a week. 
From this he buys his lunches and gasoline 
and takes his girl friends to the movies. 
Sylvester, of course, comes out of that too.” 

Sylvester is Mickey’s valet, and the only 
concession that Mickey has made to_the 
cinema since he came to Hollywood. Last 
February Mickey found himself working in 
three pictures at the same time, “Lord 
Jeff,” “Boys Town,” and a “Judge Hardy” 
comedy. “Gee,” he complained to the studio 
bootblack one day, “I’m getting dizzy rush- 
ing from one set to another. And I can’t 
remember what clothes belong to what 
picture.” 

“What yo’all need, Mick,” said the boot- 
black, “is a valet. ’se gonna get you one.” 

The next day a nicely dressed negro of 
23, named Sylvester Atwood, appeared at 
the studio, and after a_ brief interview, 
Mickey found himself with a “man.” He 
immediately solved Mickey’s wardrobe 
problems. His other duties are to take notes 
for Mickey when he is confined to his class 
room (Mickey has to go to the Metro 
school along with Judy Garland, Lana 
Turner, and Ann Rutherford), and buy ice 
cream cones for Mickey and his friends. At 
first Sylvester received $5.00 a week, but 
when he demanded a raise of $1.00 a week 
in his wages, Mickey juggled his budget 
and by cutting down fifty cents on his gaso- 
line money, and fifty cents on lunches, he 
made it. Sylvester is very critical of 
Mickey’s wardrobe. He suspects that Mickey 
had too many changes in “Boys Town.” 
“Five changes,” says Sylvester shaking his 
head sadly. 

“Mick doesn’t like to be synthetic in his 
actions toward other people,’ Sylvester 
continues. “He says exactly what he thinks 
and he wants others to say exactly what 
they think. Except that he has had more 
experience for his age, Mick is pretty much 
like other bovs.” According to Sylvester, 
Mick gave his best performance in “Boys 
Town” because he is a great admirer of 
Spencer Tracy and that inspired him to 
keep on his toes. “He likes Spencer Tracy 
best on the screen but in real life he pat- 
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terns himself after Clark Gable,’ says 
Sylvester. 

Clark Gable, by the way, played a very 
important part in Mickey’s career. No won- 
der Mickey wants to be just like him. It 
was about five years ago when Mickey was 
twelve, and on the verge of starvation. 
Vaudeville was a thing of the past, and 
Mickey couldn’t even get a job as an extra 
in Hollywood. He’d only worked about 
three days in three months. Then he had 
an idea. He called on Clark Gable. 

“Mr. Gable,” he said, “there’s a good 
part for a boy in ‘Manhattan Melodrama,’ 
and I’d give my shirt to play it. Pve been 
acting since I was a baby—and I know I 
can do it swell.” 

Gable liked Mickey and his straightfor- 
ward approach. Sensing that there might 
be a lack of funds in the Rooney household 
he delicately asked if a little loan might 


- help. “Oh, no sir, Mr. Gable,” said Mickey 


with pride. “Mom and I are okay. You 
know—jobs have just been slipping out of 
my hands lately—you know how it is.” 

Gable knew “how it is” perfectly. There 
had been a time when jobs slipped right 
out of his hands too. “Sure, kid,” said 
Clark Gable. He arranged for Mickey to 
get the part, and Mickey was swell, and it 
resulted in a long-term contract. 

Mickey was born in Brooklyn and was 
named Joe Yule, Jr., after his father. He 
was introduced to the noise and excitement 
of back-stage life before most babies are 
permitted outside glass-enclosured hospital 
nurseries. As a matter of record, Mickey 
was given his first taste of vaudeville at 
the age of eleven days when his mother had 
to make a sleeper jump from Brooklyn to 
Albany to catch the act. From that time 
on tiny Joe Yule, Jr., (the Mickey part 
came later), was cradled in the tray of a 
theatrical trunk, had his milk warmed over 
the gas burner used to melt his mother’s 
mascara, and cut his teeth on a stick of 
grease-paint. He made his début on the 
stage quite unexpectedly at the age of fit- 
teen months. His mother left him on the 
floor of the dressing-room one afternoon 
busily engaged with an eyebrow pencil and 
a piece of paper while she stepped out for 
a cup of coffee. She forgot to close the 
door! That was all Joe needed. He toddled 
right out on the stage where Sid Gold and 
Babe LaTour, headliners, were in the midst 
of their serious act. When Joe suddenly 
stood on his head and wiggled his feet, the 
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A smart new bottle of Evening in Paria 
Perfume, with its own, efficient, lasting 
atomizer 


Evening in Paris Perfume with 
its own efficient atomizer, Eau 
de Cologne, Talcum Powder 
and Single Vanity. . . 84.00 


Evening in Paris Perfume, 
in luxurious presentation §* fume in purse flacon, 
boxes, @2 .10-810.00 and Evening in Paris 


Purse Flacon . . Eau de Cologne. DSL 
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Evening in Paris Perfume, Face Powder, 
Lipstick, Toilet Water, Taleum Powder and 
Single Loose Powder Vanity. .. @Yo.d7D 


SCREENLAND 


New Evening in 
Paris Vanities. All 
types and sizes. 


$1.23-8$5.00 


Evening in Paris Perfume in 
silk-tasseled Purse Flacon, Face 
Powder, Rouge and Talcum 
Powder... .... . @2.03 


Evening in Paris Perfume and Evening in 
Paris Face Powder rest ina gift chest of rich- 
looking blue and silver. . . . . @2.25 


Evening in Paris Perfume, Face Powder, 
Lipstick, Toilet Water, Talcum Powder and 
Double Loose Vanity. Handsome box with 
rich, satiny lining. . 610.00 


Evening in Parie Perfume, Face Powder, 
Lipstick, Talcum Powder and smart new 
Single Loose Powder Vanity. 85.00 
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Look what Tommy "Sawyer" Kelly's up to now! That's Tommy, left, sharing his joke 


with Ann Gillis, his leading lady again, in 


audience howled. Sid Gold knew it was bad 
business to compete with a child, and espe- 
cially one as precocious as Joe, so he called 
“Sonny” right over to the middle of the 
stage, and said, “I suppose you can do the 
act better than I?” 

“Sure I can,” said Mickey, and without 
the trace of a baby lisp began to sing Pal 
of My Cradle Days. The audience went 
wild. Sid Gold was no fool—he hired the 
kid as a regular attraction of the Gold- 
LaTour turn. When his mother wants to 
tease him now she will recite some of the 
jokes that Mickey used to pull in “the Acta 
“Have you heard the one about the saucer 
of milk?” Mrs. Brown will say. “It’s the 
cat’s.” “Aw, gee, Mom,” Mickey groans in 
all the soul-stirring embarrassment of a 
seventeen-year-old reminded of the cute 
little tricks of his childhood. 

When Mickey was six his mother decided 
that it might be a good idea to go to Cali- 
fornia and get her son a job in pictures. He 
wouldn’t have to work so hard and the 
environment would be better for him. It 
was tough going in Hollywood for awhile. 
The kid finally got a job with the Will 
Morrissey Revue. 

He was still with the Revue when his 
mother, sitting in the back of the theatre, 
read in the paper at rehearsal one day that 
there would be a nation-wide contest for 
a boy to play the leading role in the 
“Mickey Maguire” comedies which were to 
be based on the Fontaine Fox comic strip 
and brought to the screen. That Joe was 
capable of playing the part she was cer- 
tain. The only drawback which presented 
itself lay in the fact that the boy should 
be a brunette, and her Joe just couldn’t 
possibly have been a more definite blond. 
Tests in Hollywood were to be called for 
the following morning, and she simply 
couldn’t afford a good dye job. At about 
this moment in her quandary a blackface 
comedian walked across the stage. That 
solved her problem. In her old make-up 
box was a tin containing burnt cork. 

Mickey, all corked up, got the job and 
immediately became Mickey Maguire in 
name as well as in character. From that 
time on, for six years, to be exact, and 
through seventy-eight pictures, Mickey 
made his name famous. He became thor- 
oughly typed as the tough kid with the 
derby and cigar. Then came difficulties over 
which he had no control. Fontaine Fox en- 
joined Mickey from using the name of the 
cartoon character. And for the second time 
in his. young life Mickey had to change his 
name. 

“You know, I like Mickey,” he said to 
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his mother, “I want a name to go with it.” 

“Tooney,” his mother teased. 

“That’s it,’ shouted Mickey, “Mickey 
Rooney! That’s swell.” 

It took a couple of years of struggle and 
despair, but Mickey will never go down 
without a fight. “Manhattan Melodrama” 
got him started. “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and “Captains Courageous” got 
him established. And now “Andy Hardy” 
has made him a star. There won’t be any 
more name changes, it’s a safe bet. 

“Acting,” Mr. Rooney is speaking, “Fs 
a great career. But not unless a guy can be 
like Spencer Tracy. If I ever thought I 
could be as good as he is, I’d stick to act- 
ing for life. But I don’t think I have it in 
me. That’s why I am planning to be a pro- 
ducer. Guess I’ll go to college for a couple 
of years, just for the experience, then I’m 
going to start right at the bottom of the 
picture business and work my way up to 
producer. I'll be able to make it when I’m 
middle-aged. Along about 25, say.” 


Inside the Stars Homes 
Continued from page !3 


Soften gelatine in cold water, dissolve in 
boiling water. Add vinegar, salt, sugar and 
a few drops of green coloring. Cool and 
when mixture begins to thicken, fold in 
remaining ingredients. Pickles should be 
sliced thin and almonds chopped. Turn into 
one large or individual molds that have 
been rinsed out with cold water. When 
firm, unmold on lettuce leaves and garnish 
with mayonnaise. 

“We aren’t crazy about: mince pies or 
plum puddings at our house, but we adore 
pumpkin pie, and now that Vicky is so 
enamoured of gelatine she’s discovered a 
Pumpkin Chiffon Pie that we like a lot. 
It has a gingersnap crust that simply melts 
in your mouth! I never heard of it before, 
so it may be new to you and SCREENLAND 
readers.” 


PUMPKIN CHIFFON PIE 
(Filling for one 9-inch pie) 
1 envelope plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine 
14 cup cold water 
114 cups Heinz canned pumpkin 
4 cup milk 
14 teaspoon ginger 
4 teaspoon Burnett’s nutmeg 
1% teaspoon Burnett’s cinnamon 
¥Z teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 
3 eggs 


Add % cup sugar, pumpkin, milk, salt 
and spices to slightly beaten egg yolks. 
Cook until thick in top of double boiler. 
Soften gelatine in cold water. Add to hot 
pumpkin mixture, mix thoroughly and cool. 
When it begins to thicken, add remaining 
sugar and fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Pour into previously baked pie shell. Chill 
in refrigerator. Garnish with whipped cream 
just before serving. This filling is delicious 
served in a gingersnap crust, made as fol- 


lows: 
GINGERSNAP CRUST 
114 cups gingersnap crumbs 
14 cup powdered sugar 
YZ cup butter (scant) 


Crush gingersnaps and mix with butter 
and sugar. Pat mixture into pie pan. Place 
in refrigerator or cold place to chill thor- 
ouenhys Fill with pumpkin mixture and 
chill. 

“Today I am having a gelatine dessert, 
especially for you, made with boysenberry 
juice and topped with whipped cream and 
a berry. Ooh—if I talk any more about 
food, I'll be hungry again!” She whirled 
out of the dining room, her painted skirts 
blowing after her. 

“Come, see what I’ve done to my bed- 
room,” she said, one hand on the slim white 
rail of the stairs. “It used to be white with 
a little blue in it, but I changed it to yel- 
low. It still has the white rug, but I may 
change that to ecru.” 

The room is like sunshine, with delicately 
yellow walls, yellow silk drapes, a yellow 
taffeta spread on the wide low bed, and 
yellow silk trimming the dressing table. 
All the chairs are yellow, except one, and 
that adds a touch of blue in contrast. “T 
liked that chair a lot, and hated to change 
it, and now I’m glad I left it just as it 
was,” said Jackie. “And now let’s go down- 
stairs again—I want you to meet Dinky.” 

Dinky turned out to be a fine black 
Scottie. Jackie smiled at him. “Want to 
show the lady how you can dance?” she 
asked. She took a piece of candy from a 
jar and held it up. Dinky rose on his hind 
legs, solemnly twirled around three times 
and accepted the sweet. 


“T trained him by moving the candy in~ 


a circle,” said Jackie, “He’s cute—he’ll do 
almost anything.” 

Dinky repeated his solemn dance, more 
rapidly, and was rewarded by another piece 
of candy. “But that’s all, Dinky,” warned 
Jackie sternly. “He’d go on all day, I 
think. Ever tasted this candy? Not Dinky’s 
—his is always very plain—but Christmas 
Candy Supreme, I call it. I’ve always been 
a fiend for Turkish paste, and this is even 
nicer.” 


CHRISTMAS CANDY SUPREME 


1 envelope plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine 
14 cup cold water 

2 squares Baker’s chocolate 

3 cups sugar 

1 cup sour cream 

4 cup Sultana raisins 

14 cup candied cherries 

4 cup chopped walnuts 

¥4 teaspoon cinnamon 

YZ teaspoon salt 


Melt chocolate over boiling water. Add 
sugar, salt and sour cream alternately, 
while stirring constantly. Bring to boiling 
point and let boil until mixture will form a 
soft ball in cold water. Remove from fire. 
Soften gelatine in cold water, add to hot 
candy mixture and beat until dissolved. 
Add cinnamon, raisins, cherries cut in small 
pieces and nuts. Beat until creamy, and 
turn into buttered ‘pan, having mixture 
about 114 inches deep. Cool, remove from 
pan and cut in slices for serving. The mix~ 
ture may be put in individual buttered tins 
and when unmolding insert in top of each a 
sprig of holly. Servings may be garnished 
with halves of maraschino cherries. 
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COLUMBIA STAR Featured on Page 12 of This Magazine 
WHAT HAS HOLLYWOOD TAUGHT YOU ABOUT KEEPING SLIM? 


An Interview With Jacqueline Wells Who Next Appears in “Thoroughbred; a Columbia Picture 


Are There Any “Don'ts” A bout Dieting? ‘Are These Slimming Salads a Studio Secret? 


“One of the first things a talent coach tells a newcomer is— “Heavens, no! I’d love everybody to try them. The only ‘secret’ 
don’t diet strenuously. It is too weakening. Instead, order a meal is that you must use Knox Gelatine. Knox is practically all pro- 
carefully, and select dishes that give pep without pounds—like tein. And protein, I’ve learned, is non-fattening. But it gives the 
the delicious new protein salads.” pep you need to succeed in any career.” 


KNOX NON-FATTENING COMPLEXION SALAD* 


, s 9 Use 1%, package—serves 6 %4 cup carrots, grated fine or 
But Aren't All Gelatines the Same: I cuvclonesenox Gelatine ana 
RO Ss : % cup cold water 1 cup hot water 
1 teaspoonful salt % cup cabbage, grated fine 
3 tablespoonfuls mild vinegar or shredded 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped 1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
parsley or raw spinach 2 teaspoonfuls onion juice 


Soften gelatine in cold water. Add salt, hot water; stir until 
dissolved. Add vinegar, lemon juice, onion juice (extracted 
by grating an onion). Put in tray of automatic refrigerator. 
Turn up cold control; do not freeze. Prepare parsley or raw 
spinach, carrots, cabbage. When gelatine mixture begins to 
thicken, combine with prepared ingredients. Turn into mold. 
Chill. Unmold on lettuce. Garnish with mayonnaise. 


Total calories: 90. One serving: 15 calories. 


“That’s a mistake many people make. The answer is ‘no.’ 
Flavored-gelatine desserts are 85% sugar. Knox is pure gelatine 
—contains no sugar. For a non-fattening salad, for any salad 
with a natural, fresh flavor—use Knox Gelatine every time!” 
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l New Booklets by Mrs. Knox! 


K Write today! e e e Check and mail to 


@ Knox Gelatine, Box 15, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Control Your Weight...non-fattening menus and 
recipes for keeping pounds down, energy up. 
Knox Quickies... tested time-saver recipes for 
easy salads, desserts. 


Entertaining Round the Calendar...a host of ex- 
citing recipes for parties, holidays and socials. 


*Actual preparation time: 12 minutes. Tested under the supervision of Professor Bristow Adams of Cornell University, Director of True Story Home Maker's Department. 
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YOUR SKIN 


Cleansed radiantly soft, 
smooth with Hospital-proved 


Albolene Solid 


Your skin is safely, thoroughly cleansed 
with pure, wholesome Albolene Solid— 
the hospital-proved cleansing cream. 
(Used for 20 years in many leading 
hospitals to protect babies’ skin.) 
Contains no adulterants to irritate 
skin, won’t grow hair or harden in pores. 
Gentle cleansing action clears pores of 
dirt and make-up, protects natural tex- 
ture, leaves skin soft, smooth, radiant. 
Trial Size, 10¢; Vanity Jar, 
50¢; One-pound Tin, $l. . 
Made by McKesson & Rob- 
bins, whose products have 


been prescribed by doctors 
for 105 years. 


DRUGGISTS 35¢ ° 60¢ - $1.00 


SONG POEMS 


Be convinced NOW! 
Ray Hibbeler, C-19, 2157 N. Avers Av., Chicago, III. 


or melody writers! 
Send for Outstand- 
ing, amazing offer. 
Seeing is believing. 


» HAIR 
“ul LOOK 10 Yars Younger 


@ At home—quickly and safely you can tint those 
streaks of gray to lustrous shades of blonde, brown 
or black. Asmall brush and BROWNATONE does 
it. Guaranteed harmless. Active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Eco- 
nomicaland lasting—willnot wash out. Impartsrich, 
beautiful, natural appearing color with amazing 
speed. Easy to prove by tinting a lock of your own 
hair. BROWNATONE is only 50c—at all drug or 
toilet counters—always ona money-back guarantee. 
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London 
Continued from page 62 


in New York at the time and saucy little 
Tucker was chosen to act with him in 
his stage sketch. Nowadays her contracts 
forbid her to kiss anybody—she’s married 
to actor-author Tom Macaulay and he has 
firm ideas about these things. 

“Climbing High” is the first film our 
brown-eyed dancing Jessie has ever made 
without her husband Sonnie Hale being 
somewhere around either directing her or 
acting with her. So she calls him up twice 
a day to make sure he is still safe and 
sound, Sonnie being busy at Ealing Studios 
several miles away playing Sam Hackett 
in the screen version of Edgar Wal- 
lace’s famous mystery story “The Gaunt 
Stranger.” His leading lady is Louise 
Henry. She came over for a short vaca- 
tion from Hollywood and got herself signed 
up the day after she landed, which surely 
must have been a most agreeable surprise 
for the comely and capable girl who has 
not been very active in pictures for some 
time now. 

Louise was wearing a gray English 
tweed skirt and a red and turquoise blue 
striped sweater she had knitted herself 
when I met her at the studio the other 
day. She told me she found London “just 
like home” and so she might with all the 
folks from California who are here these 
days. There’s boyish Eric Linden and Jack 
LaRue of the broad smile, both with screen 
and stage work that will keep them in 
England six months. Blond wisecrack- 
ing Lee Tracy is looking around the town 
with his bride Helen—he bunches her with 
roses every evening. 

Then there is Edward Everett Horton, 
happily spending a quiet time wandering 
just where his fancy takes him and buying 
books and pictures and English hosiery to 
take back to Hollywood. Mary Boland 
was with us, her thirtieth holiday in Eng- 
land she informed me. I told her how to 
cook the genuine steak-and-kidney pudding 
and she gave me her special recipe for 
sweetcorn sauce and we had a long. chat 
about Charles Ruggles. “Although we've 
been in so many pictures together, we have 
never met socially outside the studio,” 
Mary remarked, “I have never been in his 
house and he has never been in mine. 
Strange? Not at all. Hollywood is like 
that. Plenty of the famous picture teams 
never see each other off the floor. They 
just belong to different sets outside and 
different sets don’t meet each other in 
Hollywood.” 


Ben Welden’s pretty wife Peggy has 


; come specially to London to buy old Eng- 


lish furniture and china. Now that Ben is 
getting places in Hollywood, they are hav- 
ing a new house in Beverly Hills and “You 
can’t get the kind of antiques I want in 
California so I just came right over,” 
Peggy said. ; 

Louis Calhern is here, another of those 
screen menaces who turn out to be gentle 
sympathetic quiet-mannered men in real 
life. Una O’Connor came, across the At- 
lantic between pictures just to see the 
friends of her former London stage days 
again and got signed to play in yet another 
Edgar Wallace story being filmed, “The 
Return of the Frog.” She runs the water- 
front sailors club where most of the action 
takes place, dainty Rene Ray being the 
heroine and our own Gordon Harker the 
comic detective. 

Then I had an interesting long talk over 
tea with Verdyn Stapleton, blue-eyed 
blonde who was born in Hollywood and 
has worked in every studio there during 
the past six years. No, I know you've 
never heard her name and you have never 
seen her face on the screen but you cer- 
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tainly know her feet. Verdyn’s feet have 
been her fortune ever since she was picked 
from a local dancing-school by Irving Thal- 
berg, for all the famous Hollywood stars 
dance with Verdyn’s feet. When Joan 
Crawford danced in “Dancing Lady,” she 
did the smiling but Verdyn’s lovely legs did 
the rest and so successfully she is now in 
regular demand and owns a hundred and 
sixty pairs of shoes, all different. Her feet 
have recently been Myrna_ Loy’s and 
Simone Simon’s and Alice Brady’s—and 
what a story she told me about a certain 
Queen of Crazy Comedy who has a corn 
on her big toe and got it trodden on dur- 
ing one of those knock-about bedroom 
scenes. She cussed so loud that even the 
cameraman blushed and Verdyn’s feet 
were hastily called on to the set to be 
photographed kicking the leading man in- 
stead! 

Social event of the month was the bril- 
liant premiere of “Prison without Bars,” 
Alexander Korda’s new film about a girls’ 
reformatory starring Edna Best and the 
eighteen-year-old French beauty Corinne 
Luchaire. (It was intended to be all women 
but Alex yielded to pressure and brought 
in handsome Barry K. Barnes to play the 
doctor on the screen instead of being merely 
referred to by the women in their dialogue. ) 

Exquisite little Corinne of the Parisian 
chic is off to Hollywood in the spring, 
being exchanged for Merle Oberon whom 
Alex wants home again for three months 
to be the Empress Elisabeth in his next 
historical production set in old-time Aus- 
tria. Corinne will certainly join the Cali- 
fornian intellectual set for she has a back- 
ground of French culture at home, her 
father a well-known political writer and 
her mother a painter. She speaks several 
European languages perfectly and her 
hobbies are reading old classic poetry and 
music, She plays the piano superbly and 
used to enthrall everybody at the Denham 
Studios by her rendering of Chopin and 
Stravinsky between scenes. 

Several Hollywood executives have 
already been after twenty-year-old Mary 
Morris, another startling new personality 
of “Prison without Bars.” Slim, grey-eyed 
and with an untidy tumble of black curls, 
Mary is an amazing little girl—not even 
the “Dead End” kids could teach her any- 
thing about toughness! She was born in 
the Fiji Islands where her father was a 
doctor, has traveled all over the world and 
simply sneers at glamor. She generally 
wears men’s clothes, or fancy silk jacket 
suits when Alex insists she “dresses up” 
for social events, and her hobby is making 
furniture. She has been carving and inlay- 
ing a mahogany table for her flat and often 
teaches the studio carpenters a few tricks 
with hammers and knives. Soon youll be 
seeing her again with Conrad Veidt in 
“Burmese Silver,” rougher and tougher 
and more spiteful than ever. 

Pursuing his twin policy of introducing 
new screen personalities instead of borrow- 
ing them from Hollywood and putting the 
British Empire on the films in color, Korda 
is making the story of Burma an elaborate 
production with boy Sabu and lovely 
Valerie Hobson in the large cast as well. 
His present epic, “Four Feathers,” is now 
on location in Egypt for the whole winter, 
the British Army there obligingly staging 
realistic desert battles for. the cameras. 
Here again you will meet an entirely un- 
known actress starring as Ethne the girl 
Ralph Richardson and John Clements both 
love. She’s brunette June Duprez, daughter 
of Fred Duprez the American vaudeville 
comedian though she has never been to 
America herself. She has eloquent hazel 
eyes, a surgeon husband, an all-white 
luxury apartment in Mayfair and a blue 
Persian cat. She spends a lot of her leisure 
cooking and serves a favorite mushroom 
soup that takes three days to prepare. 


TEN WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
TWENTY EIGHT GOLD MEDALS 


USED EXCLUSIVELY TO NAVIGATE AND 
TIME HOWARD HUGHES’ WORLD FLIGHT 


THE WATCH OF THE WORLD'S 
FAMOUS EXPLORERS AND AVIATORS 


MORE OBSERVATORY ACCURACY 


AWARDS THAN ANY..OTHER WATCH — 


EXCLUSIVE OFFICIAL WATCH OF 


UNITED AIR LINES COAST TO COAST. 
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AUTHORIZED LONGINES 
JEWELERS FROM COAST-TO- 
COAST ARE DISPLAYING 
THESE AND MANY OTHER 
NEW LONGINES WATCH 
STYLES PRICED $40 TO $4000 


“LONGINES- WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. 


New-York Paris * Montreal « enews 
LONGINES WATCHES © WITTNAUER WATCHES 


AGASSIZ WATCHES «. TOUCHON WATCHES. 


e Put your eyes in the holiday 
mood—liven them up with Kur- 
LasH’s flattery! Curl your lashes 
up from your eyes, show off their 
size and brilliance—and sing 
carols with the wide-eyed, angelic 
look that only Kurvasu gives! 


Learn what shades of eye make- 
up are becoming to you—how to 
apply them skilfully! Send your 
name, address and coloring to 
Jane Heath, Dept. B-12; receive — 
free—a personal color-chart and 
full instructions in eye make-up! 


THE KURLASH COMPANY, Inc. 
Rochester, New York, U. S. A. 
Canada: Toronto, 3 


Kwlid 


COPYRIGHT 1938, THE KURLASH CO., INC. 


HAVE YOU A SONG 
IN YOUR HEART? 


You may just hit it! 


Many amateurs have received big royalties. Why not try 
it? No experience required. You write the words or mel- 
odies—we do the rest. Experts in every branch of song- 
writing will write, arrange and compose music to your 
lyrica or lyrics to your music in professional form. Mar- 
keting distribution. z 

Send for our ‘‘Free Instruction Folder’’ today. 


STUDIO SONG SERVICE 
$U3 Guaranty Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 


YOUR FORTUNE TOLD FREE OF CHARGE! 


Professor BANDJARR 
MASIN, the famous as- 
trologer with his 45 
years’ practice, is ready 
to disclose any secret 
for you! Do you want to 
know what the stars tell 
him about your future: 
whether you will be 
happy, wealthy or suc- 
cessful? Information to 
marriage, love, business, 
diseases, friendship. 
Professor BANDJARR 
MASIN will give you 


full particulars. 
He could produce thousands of letters in 
which clients express their profound grat- 
itude. Therefore, write him this very day, 
stating your name and Christian names, 
address, birth date, sex, whether married 
or not. Enclose one of your hairlocks for 
palping purposes. 

Your horoscope will then be sent you, 
entirely free of charge (just add 20 c. in 
stamps - no coins - to cover the cost of 
writing and postage). Postage to Holland 
is 5 c. Apply to: 

PROFESSOR BANDJARR MASIN, 

Dept. 224, Postbox 10 Scheveningen, Holland 
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Margaret Sullavan Forsakes the Screen 
Continued from page 23 


an atmosphere of great wealth. But the 
personal fortune he now has is purely the 
result of his self-made career. The Cor- 
nelius Hancock Sullavan-Garland Coun- 
cill family tree reeks with blue blood— 
gentlemen of the Confederacy and all that 
sort of thing—but not much money in the 
exchequer. And so, like Leland’s, Mar- 
garet’s economic independence is the result 
of her own efforts. 

Leland spends his money with Croesus- 
like extravagance. His monthly phone bill 
alone would feed all the Spanish war or- 
phans. Margaret is far more practical— 
except on certain occasions, like the time 
three years ago, when she bought a 30-acre 
estate at Flemington, New Jersey, which 
she has not stepped inside since! 

Her clothes, which used to be a negligible 
item, now add up to an imposing sum. 
Leland, as one of Hollywood’s foremost 
agents, must be on hand for every im- 
portant social event, and Margaret, who 
once boasted that she was the Hollywood 
actress who did not have an ermine jacket, 
always accompanies him, dressed in “le 
dernier mode.” Despite her elaborate ward- 
robe, however, she still prefers slacks and 
dungarees, and when Brooke is old enough 
to walk, that’s what she’ll wear too. In- 
cidentally, her wardrobe now is a closetful 
of baby finery, but out of all that melange 
of “le petite robes pour les enfant,” Mar- 
garet’s favorites were a white lawn dress 
and a simple tailored coat. 

Born of a post-war generation, Brooke’s 
parents have a_reckless abandon toward 
life, principally, I suspect, because there are 
two guardian angels perched on their 
shoulders. Leland, whose grand passion is 
flying — (he pilots his own plane) —has 
been in several crack-ups, but he always 
emerges with no more serious consequences 
than being late for a business date. When 
Brooke was not quite five months old, he 
had already initiated her into her first 
transcontinental flight. Everyone was aghast 
—“Life” even photographed her for pos- 
terity, but Leland merely grinned, as he 
carried her down the runway at the New- 
ark Airport, “To think she’s never seen 
New York before!” he exclaimed. 

Margaret’s speed mania is cars. She 
works on the theory that everyone is as 
late for an appointment as she is, but she 
never gets a ticket—not with the name of 
Sullavan, and that potent Southern charm! 

Of course, if Margaret Sullavan is not an 
important star, I’ll take vanilla! But hard 
as it may seem to swallow, she honestly 
doesn’t believe she is. And to try and argue 
the point with her, is just as futile as try- 
ing to convince a certain well-known star 
how unimportant she is! It is not surpris- 
ing therefore to find that Margaret carries 
over this unstudied modesty where Brooke 
is concerned. Her pockets don’t bulge with 
baby’s latest snapshots, nor does she bore 
her friends with the usual ravings of a 
slightly prejudiced parent. In all fairness 
though to Brooke, I might add that Leland 
more than makes up for her restraint. The 
reason that she has three god-fathers is 
because Jimmy Stewart, Johnny Swope and 
Joshua Logan all agreed with Leland that 
she was the world’s most beautiful baby. 

It was nurse’s day out the afternoon I 
got my first glimpse of Brooke, and Mar- 
garet was taking care of her. She was only 
four weeks old then—a pink and_ white 
bundle—but Margaret handled her with the 
experienced air of a Mrs. Dionne. There 
was no big act of “Margaret Sullavan, the 
mother”—no self-conscious pride—but be- 
hind that quiet efficiency I knew that this 
baby daughter symbolized the goal for 
which she had been restlessly searching 
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these past few years—security with the 
man she loved. 

_ When I first met Margaret, she was liv- 
ing in a one-room apartment on West 13th 
Street in New York. She would eat, if you 
reminded her that she was hungry. She 
bought clothes, only because they were a 
necessary evil. Being an incurable roman- 
ticist, she was in love and out of love most 
of the time. A conversation with her was 
like a ride on the scenic railway—a day 
with her was like a month in the country. 
She wanted to be a good actress more than 
anything else in the world. 

If there is anything to prenatal influence, 
Brooke should inherit her mother’s love of 
speed. The night before she was born, Mar- 
garet was at Venice (the Coney Island of 
Los Angeles) riding the chute de chutes! 

“Leland was furious at me,” she con- 
fessed, with an impish grin. “He was so 
afraid something might happen to ‘Ferman’ 
(that’s what we called Brooke in her 
anonymous stage—it’s a combination of 
Ferber and Kaufman). The next night, on 
the way to the hospital, I told him ‘it’ was 
a remarkable baby already. I was ahead of 
schedule for the first time in my life!” 

Shades of Margaret’s own conservative 
heritage! Her mother, a gracious lady who 
still lives in an age of hoopskirts, cotillions 
and Southern gentility, is as unfamiliar 
with her eldest daughter, as she is with the 
floy-floy and Ella Fitzgerald. Her father 
always opposed her career, and I suspect 
that the clashing of their two tempera- 
ments, both of them proud, stubborn and 
defiant, must have made a more effective 
scene than any that Margaret has since 
played on the stage or screen. 

Perhaps it is because after she left Nor- 
folk to soar her wings, she never had any 
“roots,” she is now so grateful to have a 
home of her own, at long last. The beau- 
tiful estate overlooking the Pacific, at 
Brentwood Heights, which she now graces 
as mistress, epitomizes “journey’s end” for 
her. Brooke, lying peacefully in a separate 
wing, and the babies to come will have 
luxuries that she never enjoyed—but what 
is even more important, they will have the 
complete understanding and comraderie of 
two swell parents. 

While waiting for the January blessed 
event, Margaret took the time to appease 
her fans’ demand for her, by joining Joan 
Crawford, Melvyn Douglas and Robert 
Young in the screen adaptation of Keith 
Winter’s famous London and Broadway 
success, “The Shining Hour.” In her poign- 
ant role of ‘Judy,’ Margaret will suffer an- 
other tragic self-imposed death. This time 
she deliberately burns herself, so that Joan 
can have the man they both love. This is 
the first occasion that Crawford and Sulla- 
van have ever worked together, and since 
Joan is Margaret’s most rabid fan—she 
grows positively ga-ga at the mere sight of 
her—it will be interesting to watch their 
scenes together. 

It may be another year before the screen 
will see Sullavan again—it inay be indefi- 
nitely. For, despite the fact that here is 
indubitably a truly great actress, she means 
it when she says that “acting is only a side- 
issue” with her. Fame is a synthetic reward 
compared to a happy home, and now that 
Margaret has found hers, she is going to 
concentrate on the more satisfying career 
of wife and mother—and if when more 
babies arrive to expand the family circle 
(and they will!) someone should borrow 
Claire Booth Brokaw’s cryptic question and 
ask, “Are you Roman Catholic or just care- 
less?” Margaret’s retort will be: “Neither, 
but babies last forever, and an Academy 
statue is as forgotten as yesterday’s news!” 


Personality Plus— 
Continued from page 7| 


-new things and speak your little piece if 


there is need. If you have a good, firm 
mouth, accent it with the newest lipsticks, 
the most becoming you can find, but don’t 
try to make a Cupid’s bow. It doesn’t 
belong with your role and you'll lose some- 
thing. 

Carole Lombard is exceedingly good 
looking—perhaps beautiful. And you have 
seen her figure in evening gowns, truly 
something to pray for. But beauty isn’t 
enough to please Miss Lombard. She 
doesn’t hesitate to look ridiculous when a 
picture calls for it, and that’s one of her 
points of great appeal. You've seen her, per- 
haps as the shipwrecked heroine crawling 
out of a lifeboat, looking like a wet mouse, 
hair in limp strands, clothes a mess. We'd 
look much the same or worse in such cir- 
cumstances. It’s all very, very human, and 
a good way for many of us to be on 
occasion—not necessarily just when we're 
shipwrecked. Being human is a great bond 
at times. Miss Lombard is a good example 
of beauty plus brains, an unbeatable com- 
bination. That is why she is often referred 
to affectionately as a good sort, a real 
friend, a regular person. So—if beauty, if 
chic, if charm or intelligence ever seem 
to put you on too high a pedestal, think 
of Miss Lombard and remember it’s a good 
idea to climb down just a little now and 
then. Otherwise, you remain a too superior 
person and slightly frightening. 

Glenda Farrell is another very regular 
person. She is the kind of girl that men 
can take their business and girl problems 
to, that will listen with an understanding 
and sympathetic ear. This is a great asset; 
it builds lasting friendships. This gener- 
osity seems to cover many aspects with her, 


Warner Baxter and Alice Faye, above, take opposite sides of a moot question as 
they enact a scene for "The Dawn's Early Light." 


too, for she is known for helping friends 
in distress. Miss Farrell is what I call a 
“sive girl,” a type that sees all, hears all, 
and never tells. If you are this type, at 
times you may think you waste too much 
time on others and think you'd better 
harden up a little and not give so much. 
Well, just try and see if you can. You can't, 
and that’s your greatest charm. You are 
the very unselfish type, but see that you 
use this quality wisely. 

Shirley Ross is a pretty, feminine type. 
This type goes well with curls, perfumes, 
and all the frivols that are in good taste. 
This is a type that men adore and want 
to protect. If you are this, then let them, 
for often the path to the altar is the surest 
one to happiness. And keep that feminine 
allure. This is your great charm. 


And so it goes with the stars and every- 
one of us. Everyone has some point of 
appearance and of personality that if 
pointed up a bit, accented, makes that per-. 
son more attractive, more appealing. You, 
alone, must work on the personality, but 
in appearance, it pays everyone of us to 
look and listen, to read and try new things, 
mixing these external aids with our best 
sense and judgment. For example, just 
how do you look with curls piled high on 
your head? With your skirts shorter? With 
earrings? With a cyclamen or a red orchid 
make-up? Try things, but choose for a 
reason. In fact, speak, act, and think even 
for a reason—and you have something, 
personality! That combination of appear- 
ance and appeal—something people can 
both see and feel. 


| TOO--1F SOMEBODY 
| SAID YOU HAD f= 
BAD BREATH! 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
COMBATS BAD BREATH 


“You see, Colgate’s 
special penetrating 
foam gets into thehid- 
den crevices between 
your teeth that ordi- 
nary cleansing meth- 
‘ = ods fail to reach... 
removes the decaying food de- 
positsthat cawvsemost bad breath, 
dull, dingy teeth, and muchtooth 
decay. Besides, Colgate’s soft, 
safe polishing agent gently yet 
thoroughly cleans the enamel— 
-makes your teeth sparkle!” 


GO AHEAD AND SULK, 
ITS STILL TRUE! 


H 


WHY SHOULDN'T I SULK? YOU WOULD, 


(M SORRY I'VE 
HURT YOUR FEELINGS, |: 
HONEY. BUT WHY 
DON’T YOU SEEOUR | 
DENTIST ABOUT YOUR | 
BREATH? ' 


IN HIDDEN CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH 
; THAT AREN'T CLEANED PROPERLY. 
H | RECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. 
ITS SPECIAL PENETRATING FOAM 
REMOVES THESE ODOR-BREEDING 
DEPOSITS. AND THAT'S WHY... 


“NO BAD BREATH — 


BEHIND HER SPARKLING SMILE! 


( DON'T BELIEVE A WORD 
OF YOUR BLARNEY, MISTER! 


& 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT, HONEY-- | 
| | MEAN EVERY WORD OF IT! 
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eeeAND NO 
TOOTHPASTE 
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TEETH AS BRIGHT 
AND CLEAN AS 
COLGATE'S! 
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YGENES...when your doctor advises femi- 
ee: hygiene ...a dainty, white, anti- 
septic suppository; ready for instant use 
... melts promptly at internal body tem- 
perature, to form a soothing antiseptic film 
... freshly scented; no other odor... in- 
dividually sealed; untouched by human 
hands until you open... scientifically pre- 
pared by the makers of “Lysol” disinfect- 
ant... box of 12, with full directions, $1.00. 


A product of the makers of ‘‘Lysol’’. 


Copr. 1938 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Wiene 2°: Theatre 


(4Sth Year) Drama, Dance, Vocal for Acting, Teaching, 
Directing. Stage, Screen, Radio. Stock theatre appearance, 
filming, screening & broadcasting while learning. Graduates: 
Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy. (Separate Children’s 
Dept.) Catalog. Sec’y Land, 66 W. 85th Ben iges 4c 
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Instantly Relieved with 
Dr.Scholl’s Zino-pads! 
These soothing, healing, 
cushioning, protective } 
pads stop the cause—shoe ie 
friction and pressure. es |i 
THIN and THICK for me oo 
all conditions. Cost but ge 


D© Scholls Zino pads 


50—SO plan. 
Splendid Opportunity. 

INDIANA SONG BUREAU, 
Dept. N, Salem, Indiana 


Without Calomel— 
And You'll Jump 
Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You 
get constipated. Your whole system is poisoned 
and you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause, 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, 
yet amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all 
drug stores. Stubbornly refuse anything else. 
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Merrily They Bowl 


Continued from page 65 


doctors and studios to frequent the alleys 
for the purpose of losing weight is Guy 
Kibbee, who, however, takes it all most 
good-naturedly. 

Bowling as a social function has gained 
rapidly in recent weeks in Hollywood, and 
seems to be one of the answers to the ever- 
perplexing question, where to take one’s 
filmtown guests of an afternoon or evening, 
for something original. Coming several 
times a week in mixed sextet formation are 
George O’Brien, Joe Penner, Ginger 
Rogers, Richard Dix, Anne Shirley and 
Sally Eilers. A most consistent quartet is 
made up of the Gary Coopers with Cedric 
Gibbons and Dolores del Rio; again, the 
Eddie Cantors may be seen almost any eve- 
ning bowling family-fashion with Al Jolson 
and Ruby Keeler. Twosome bowlers among 
the screen people are much too numerous to 
list completely, yet appearing at least once 
a week at the alleys of late have been Betty 
Grable with Jackie Coogan, Alice Faye 
with Tony Martin, Wayne Morris with 
Priscilla Lane, the Andy Devines, the Ray 
Millands and the Fredric Marches. 

Unmixed, or stag and “stagette” bowling 
has become more and more popular lately, 
and the reason can be readily visualized 
here in the film colony. With wives and 
girl-friends working while husbands and 
boy-friends are loafing, and vice versa, it 
is not to be wondered at that the inad- 
vertently neglected mate seeks solace and 
coma with others who are in the same 

oat. 

Leading the forces of the “picture wid- 
owers” is a group of eight composed of 
Tyrone Power, Don Ameche, Robert Wil- 
cox, Spencer Tracy, Clark Gable, Robert 
Montgomery, Chester Morris and Jack 
Oakie. Pairing off in various combinations, 
these stalwarts of filmdom are becoming 
such addicts of womanless bowling that the 
lights of their respective lives are now 
finding it difficult to edge their way into a 
game with any one of them. 

Other stag groups, rating lower in sheer 
numbers, yet none the less confirmed, are 
these: Fred MacMurray with Dennis 
O'Keefe, Joe E. Brown with his son, Joe E. 
Jr. John Howard with his_ father, the 
Snicklefritz Band as a unit, Joel McCrea 
with various studio technicians, orchestra 
leaders Phil Harris, Eddie Duchin, Ted Fio 
Rito and Jan Garber in assemblage, picture 
executives Darryl Zanuck, Harry Cohn 
and Eddie Mannix together, and, at the 
billiard tables, Bing Crosby, Ronald Rea- 
gan, Dick Arlen and Bob Burns. 

But by no means are unmixed_ alley 
activities limited to the males of Holly- 
wood. For bowling with men is a thing 
unthought of in the code of Janet Gaynor, 
who limits her alley companionship strictly 
to her pal Margaret Lindsay; and Patricia 
Ellis, bowling with the Durkin Girls, Patsy 
Kelly always with her cousin Wilma Cox, 
and Leah Raye only with her mother, are 
other prominent holdouts for a “stagette” 
regime. 

Of the more efficient bowlers in cinema- 
land, the No. 1 position in organized com- 
petition is conceded, almost without argu- 
ment, to Harold Lloyd. Addicted over a 
number of years, the bespectacled comedian 
has had no less than 18 bowling balls made 
for him, and, ever since Hollywood can 
remember, has maintained lockers in one 
bowling establishment or another. Lloyd’s 
score is generally in the neighborhood of 
250, and it has opened for him annually 
invitations to enter national tournament 
play. Other male screen personages whose 
game warrants their participation in West- 
ern league play are Tyrone Power, Don 
Ameche, Jackie Coogan, Gene Raymond, 
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Johnnie Mack Brown, Wally Vernon, Allen 
Lane, and Leo Gorcey of the “Dead End” 
Boys, all of whom are in the class of con- 
siderably over 200. 

Of Hollywood’s actresses, Betty Grable 


has attained a record score of 214 in wom- ~ 


en’s league competition, while Patsy Kelly 
wears proudly a button certifying her 
achievement of 200 or better. Betty, in- 
cidently, claims there is nothing like bowl- 
ing as a means of getting one’s mind off 
the studio. Between “takes” of her pictures 
Betty dashes down to the alleys. 


Of the film ladies who come fairly close © 


to a score of 200 when applying themselves 
to serious bowling, we have a list made 
up of Carole Lombard, Anne Rutherford, 
Wendy Barrie, Dorothy Lamour, Claudette 
Colbert, Sonja Henie, Marjorie Weaver, 
Nan Grey, Jane Darwell and Dorothea 
Kent. Again lending support to the system 
of bowling “without heart interest,” all of 
these actresses claim to have made their 
best scores when boy-friends or “hubbies” 
have not been around. 

With all the monkeyshines, then, it seems 


Happy notion—to cast Fay Bainter 
and Bob Burns in “Arkansas Traveler.” 


Hollywood is able also to take its bowling 
seriously. For proof of this we have simply 
to note that within recent weeks organized 
competition among studio people, and be- 
tween studios, has gained by leaps and 
bounds. All of the major studios but two 
are now members of a Round Robin league, 
and nearly all departments of each studio 
are taking part in a race for trophies. Of 
these departmental teams, we find that 
already the Warner lot has 14, Columbia 
has 16, R.K.O. 14, the Walt Disney Studios 
18, Paramount 11, and Twentieth Century- 
Fox 11. 

But the inter-studio matches are the 
ones! With each team that represents a 
studio being sponsored by a star, bearing 
his or her name, and calling upon him or 
her periodically for “fight talks” in the 
locker rooms, leading contenders at present 
make up a list, imposing to say the least, 
as follows: 

Claudette Colbert’s Bears, Cecil B. de 
Mille’s Bucanneers, Carole Lombard’s 
Rover Boys, George Raft’s Tigers, Bob 
Burns’ Razor Backs, Martha Raye’s “Oh 
Boys!”; Raoul Walsh’s Wild Cats, Ginger 
Rogers’ Stars, The Anne Shirley Stars, 
Ben Blue’s Maniacs, Bill Frawley’s Sham- 
rocks, Charles Bickford’s Villains, (“Dead 
End’ Boys), Leo Gorcey’s Dark Horses, 
and Director “Mitch” Leisen’s Jaguars. 

If these banners are not rousing Holly- 
wood bowlers to do or die at least once a 
week for dear old somebody, then the in- 
spirational powers of our screen luminaries 
have most certainly waned bluntly, and 
since yesterday. 


~ Hollywood Wedding 


Continued from page 61 


THE STORY UP TO NOW 


Jean Taylor and Dick Ramsey, fa- 
mous co-stars, are “engaged,” for pub- 
licity reasons dictated by their studio. 
Actually they are married, keeping 
secret their clopement and living apart 
in order to continue careers under con- 
tracts that forbid cither to wed. Jean 
is being blackmailed by Myles Tracy, 
actor whose marriage to her was an- 
rulled immediately after the ceremony. 
She goes to Dick’s home to confide 
this to him, but finds Ruby Lloyd, 
cabaret singer, there. The rift caused 
by Ruby's scheme keeps Jean and Dick 
apart until their director gives a party 
in their honor. At the party Dick tries 
to explain that Ruby had come unin- 
vited to his home that night. Just then 
Jean is called to the telephone. She is 
talking to the mysterious caller as the 
current chapter opens. 


ness. She threw herself into his arms. He 
stood and held her trembling body while 
great sobs raked her. Dick was _ silent. 
Finally, she caught her breath with 
shuddering gasps. She looked at the pros- 
trate man, her eyes still frightened. 

“He’s all right,” said Dick, dully. “He'll 
recover. Suppose you tell me about this, 
Jean?” : 

So she sat down and told him—every- 
thing—and when she had concluded, he 
sat, silent, looking at the still unconscious 
man. 

“That,” said Jean, almost in a whisper, 
“was what I came to tell you, dear—the 
night I found—found—” 

“Yes, the night you found Ruby there. 
I see. Well, we’re faced with a problem— 
in the person of this handsome bird.” 

The “bird” opened his eyes and looked 
around in bewilderment; then his eyes 
settled on the tense face of Dick Ramsey, 
and went bleak with a cringing terror. 

“Get up, Tracy,” Dick said, coldly, 
“Jean’s told me all about you. I ought to 
take you apart to see what makes you 
tick, but I'll give you a chance. I could 
send you over the road for blackmail—and 
Pll do it, if I have to. Here’s some money” 
—he threw the other a roll of bills—‘take 
it and get out. Tomorrow, you'll phone me 
at my home and Ill have some more money 
for you. You’re going east with it Tracy. 
Til stake you to ten thousand. If ever 
again I hear a word out of you—if you 
ever try to spoil Jean’s life here by any in- 
sinuations—or open your trap to say that 
you were once married to her for five min- 
utes—I'll break every bone in your carcass. 
I hope that’s clear?” 

Tracy nodded. He was sober now. Some- 
thing told him, too, that he was a mighty 
sick man. All personal pride had long since 
left him. He picked up the money and got 
to his feet, swaying. 

“Tll_ get out,’ he muttered. “I didn’t 
mean to harm her. I’ll go east and never 
see her again—if you'll give me ten grand. 
I swear [| will.” 

“Tm sure you will,’ said Dick, easily. 
“I know you want to keep on living— 
Heaven only knows why! And you won't, 
if you stay here. Scram, Tracy. Your 
luck’s out!” 

He accompanied the stumbling man to 
the door, thrust him out and returned to 
the room where Jean sat, hunched in a 
vast depression. ; 

“Weil,” said Dick, “what'll we do now?” 
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One subject she hadn't learned 
was Keminine Hygiene—with “LYSOL” 


any family doctors—and husbands, 
M too—have seen otherwise happy mar- 
riages fail, for lack of knowledge about 
proper feminine hygiene. A wife may not 
be conscious, herself, of any neglect on 
her part. That’s the tragic thing about so 
many cases of ‘incompatibility’. Wives 
don’t realize... and husbands can seldom 
bring themselves to the point of men- 
tioning it. If only there could be more 
frankness .. . but the subject of feminine 
hygiene is so delicate. 


If there is any doubt in your mind about 
feminine hygiene, ask your doctor about 
“Lysol”. For more than 50 years ‘‘Lysol” 
has earned the confidence of many doctors, 
nurses, hospitals, and thousands of women, 
for the exacting needs of feminine hygiene. 


Disinfectanc 


FOR FEMININE HYGIENE 
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Some of the important reasons why it is es- 
pecially valuable in feminine hygiene are— 
1—Non-Caustic... “Lysol’’, in the proper 
dilution, is gentle and efficient, contains no 
harmful free caustic alkali. 
2—Effectiveness...‘‘Lysol’’ is a powerful 
germicide, active under practical conditions, 
effective in the presence of organic matter 
(such as dirt, mucus, serum, etc.). 
3—Spreading . . . “Lysol” solutions spread be- 
cause of low surface tension, and thus vir- 
tually search out germs. 
4—Economy...‘‘Lysol”’ is concentrated, costs 
only about one cent an application in the 
proper dilution for feminine hygiene. 
5—Odor...The cleanly odor of “Lysol’’ dis- 
appears after use. 

6—Stability. . . “Lysol” keeps its full strength 


no matter how long it is kept, how often it is 
uncorked. 


What Every Woman Should Know 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR “LYSOL” BOOKLET 


LEHN & FINK Products Corp., 
Dept. 12-S., Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A. 


Send me free booklet, “Lysol vs. Germs” which tells the 
many uses of “Lysol’’, 


Name 


Street 


City. Sta tekcces cee ea 
Copyright 1988 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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MAKE YOUR HAIR SPARKLE! With 
| Nestle Colorinse there is lovely enriched color 
... gleaming lustre... in every shade of hair. 


iT TAKES JUST A JIFFY to use 
1 Colorinse after each shampoo. The cost is 
small—a few pennies can make your hair @ 
shine with fascinating youthful highlights. 


Rinse gleaming lustre into your hair with 
Colorinse -- quickly, simply! Colorinse is easy 
to use -- it is not an ordinary bleach or dye. 

Complete every shampoo with your own 
special shade of Nestle Colorinse. It rinses 
away shampoo film -- makes your hair soft and 
easy to handle -- leaves it lustrous -- helps make 
waves last longer. Colorinse glorifies your hair. 
Consult the Nestle Color Chart at your 
nearest toilet goods counter -- today! 

10c for package of 2 rinses at 10c stores. 

25c for 5 rinses at drug and dept. stores. 


AL COLORINSE 


Remove superfluous hair privately at home, 
following directions with ordinary care and 
skill. The Mahler Method positively prevents 
the hair from growing again by killing the 

} hair root. The delightful relief will bring 

! happiness, freedom of mind and greater suc- 
cess. Backed by 45 years of successful use 

J all over the world. Send 6c in stamps TODAY 
for Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘How to Remove 

} Superfluous Hair Forever.’ r 
D. J. Mahler Co., Dept. 29P, Providence, R. 1. 


WANTED AT ONCE! 
Mother, Home, Love, 
Patriotic, Sacred, 
Comie or any subject. 
Don’t delay—send us 
your original poem today for immediate consideration. 


RICHARD BROS., 28 Woods Building, Chicago, II. 


REDUCING 


WRITE for complete information on 
our method of reducing controllable 
fat. Thousands have used this meth- 
od. Don’t give up because you have 
tried other methods without results. 
Read how others lost unsightly fat. 
housewives, office girls, 


Nurses, 
business women, people from most 
every walk of life tell how they lost 
fat. Names, addresses and complete 
information furnished FREE. Write 


with confidence, we do not sell any- 
thing direct to you. Write Dept. 
$3812, CALIFORNIA SUNSHINE 
PRODUCTS, 6630 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Hollywood, California. 


On location! Olivia de Havilland and John 


“T think,” said Jean, “that we’d better get 
back—before we're missed. Dick, I can’t 
let you buy Myles off with your money—” 

“Don’t be a child!’ he snapped. “We've 
got to make a try to silence this thing. lf 
it wasn’t for you, I’d march him to the 
nearest police station and book him for 
blackmail.” 

“And, if he talks?” 

“He'll never talk again, Jean. He’s a 
coward. He knows what I'll do.” He 
squared his shoulders, impatiently. “To hell 
with this,” he said, recklessly. “I’m tired 
of pretending. You’re my wife, Jean. You're 
going to live with me as my wife, and the 
studio and the contract can go jump in the 
lake! I’ve got enough for both of us if 
neither of us ever make a picture again. 
I’m going to tell Glassman we're mar- 


D 


by my folly.” 

“Jean, I hate this damned furtiveness !” 

“So do I. But we'll wait a little while. 
Later, when your future is assured we ll—” 

She was in his arms, shaken, disor- 
ganized, but his kiss was a rising peak of 
flame in the vast, dreary emptiness of her; 
and her heart seemed to stop to listen to 
him. 

He said: “Also, Mrs. Ramsey, to hell 
with the party! We can go back later. 
Since we’re together, we can always claim 
we ran away so we could spoon in peace, 
and since I hate lies, we have a lot of 
spooning to do to catch up with the days 
we lost—” 

They drove back to the party. Dick fol- 
lowed his own car, which Jean drove, in 
the roadster he had commandeered. No one 
seemed to have missed them, even though 
the party was in their honor, except Jean's 
mother; and she looked at the girl’s radiant 
face with a tender smile on her wrinkled 
lips. 

“Shush!” commanded Jean, mysteriously. 
“Too many people here, so Dick and I 
sneaked away by ourselves for a little 
while.” 

The party was in full bloom, and as self- 
centered as Hollywood parties of magnitude 
usually are: each guest was intent on his 
own spot in the sun. 
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Payne, co-stars in "Wings of the Navy." 


Jean was instantly, however, stopped by 
a fat little man when she came back into 
the big room. “Hello! Having fun?” 

Dick, encountering Bill Walters, grinned 
and said, “Hi!” 

Walters said: “Hi, fella. Where were 


you?” : § 
“Oh,” said Dick, vaguely, “here and 
there. Out.” 


“Yeah,” agreed Walters. “Is Jean back 
too?” 

“Uhhuh! You see, nuisance, in order to 
put this spiffy little engagement over, we 
have to make it look real; so we ran 
away for a few minutes, so we could 
spoon, in private. Swell idea, huh?” 

“Don’t take this engagement too seriously, 
Dick. How do you manage spooning when 
you drove off in two different cars?” 

“It’s done with mirrors,” explained Dick, 
smiling sympathetically at Walters, then, 
walking clean-prowed as a clipper ship 
leaving a handsome wake, he joined a 
close-knit group that welcomed him gaily. 

“Nuts!” apostrophized Walters, with a 
tight grin, his schooled eyes sharp. He'd 
watched Jean for two years. He’d loved her 
all that time, but what chance had he? 
He'd picked her to co-star opposite Dick, 
knowing she was a natural; and then, he 
saw how things were with them. Well, he 
supposed, eventually she would marry Dick 
Ramsey. They certainly were a marvelous- 
looking couple. 

He saw Jean, again surrounded by an 
admiring group. The girl’s face was a 
poem. “Well,” Walters told himself, “I 
think the juice is turned on again, and 
maybe I know why, damn it!” 

There might have been cause for alarm 
if Dick or Jean had followed the sullen 
Myles Tracy the evening he left Jean’s 
home. The crashing blow on the jaw had 
sobered him, but it had left a smouldering 
anger. He went to the little hotel where 
he had taken a room and washed up. His 
jaw ached and he was jittery. A few streets 
away was one of the bright night spots of 
Hollywood, where he had spent a few 
evenings. There was a red-hot number 
there, too, who knew how to put a song 
over with insidious meanings. He looked 
at the roll of bills Dick had tossed him. 
Over two hundred dollars! : 

Twenty minutes later, he was at the 
Swan’s Pond. The orchestra, on a plat- 
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form like an island in the tropics, was sur- 
rounded by water and foliage. When the 
café went dark, Ruby Lloyd, in a boat 
that looked like a great swan, was_pro- 
pelled out in front of the orchestra. Here, 
lighted by a spot, in as little clothes as 
the law allowed, she sang in her sweet, 
husky voice, a song of sly inferences and 
many meanings. 

Myles Tracy had been a visitor here 
since his successful raid on Jean’s bank 
account. His prodigal use of money had 
interested Ruby. Having seen him with 
Jean and overheard their conversation, 
she cultivated him. They had, since, shared 
drinks and dinner, and Myles Tracy had 
poured out some of his grievances; but he 
had been cagey under questioning. 

After her number, dressed again in a 
sheer evening gown, she sat with him, 
sharp-eyed, lazily leading his conversation 
on, hoping to learn his relationship to 
Jean. This battered drunk knew something, 
she was sure, that would put a weapon 
of retaliation and revenge in- her hands. 
Certainly, Jean had given Myles Tracy 
money. Why? If she knew. If she could 
pull Jean down from her pedestal, prove 
there were mud-stains— 

He eyed her. “How come you aren’t in 
the movies, Ruby? You've got about every- 
thing it takes.” 

She shrugged. “I don’t screen. Not the 
type.” 

“That’s what they tell me, too!” he 
gritted. “I’m not the type! Hell, I could 
show these pretty boys something about 
acting!” He shrugged. “Only, you never 
get the chance.” 

“Are you an actor?” 

“T was, once—legitimate. Now, the Dick 
Ramseys of the world make the big dough.” 

“And how!” She added, cannily: “Know 
him?” 

“Plenty !” 


“Know anything good?’’ she continued, 
off-hand. 

Tracy shrugged. He had consumed a vast 
quantity of Scotch to assuage the tyrannical 
disturbance that raked him tonight. His 
tongue was loosely hung and a dim anger 
burned behind his hurt jaw, like the 
memory of an accident. “Listen, baby,” he 
told her, owlishly, “I know plenty! I 
know plenty about Dick Ramsey and Jean 
Taylor. If I talked, the roof’d come off 
Hollywood.” 

Her eyes suddenly caressed him, black- 
gold onyx, ablaze with tenderness. “Let’s 
go up to my place, at the hotel, after I 
get through here,’ she suggested. “I’m at 
the Wolcott, too. I like you, Jim.” Her 
dark eyes, her whole face became, for the 
moment, a passion of appeal. “We'll have 
a few drinks and talk awhile. You're tired, 
poor boy! Either Dick Ramsey or Jean 
Taylor has mistreated you, haven’t they?” 

“Mistreated me plenty!” he sulked. “Say 
—if you knew what I know about Jean—” 

“You know her well? Tell me about it. 
Tl bet you know!” 

“T do! I cert’ly do! Know plenty. Know 
her better’n anybody. Know her mother, 
too, interferin’ old hag!” 

She wrapped her fingers around his, in- 
sinuatingly. If this man knew anything 
that would give her the whip hand of 
these two she hated—! “I'll get through 
here,” she said, “and we'll talk.” 

Some indecision, tinged with fear, came 
over him, scattering his blowsy anger. A 
tense voice vibrated in his memory and 
froze his tongue. Dick’s eyes, sharp as sur- 
gical steel, came to him, and he recoiled 
with fear. He dared not talk. “Never mind, 
baby,” he said. “I’m drunk tonight. [’m not 
tellin’ all I know. No, sir—not me! Say— 
I’m going to have a lot of money soon. 
Goin’ back east, see? Before I go, how 
about you and me celebratin’? What d’ye 


say? I'll be in the big dough. Gonna buy 
a big car—” 
“Sure,” she agreed, softly, “why not?” 


Tracy sat in Dick Ramsey’s study, his 
face locked defiantly. Dick Ramsey was 
talking : 

“T’ve got the money here, Tracy, in cash. 
Before I give it to you, however, you'll 
sign this little agreement I have here, pre- 
pared by my attorneys. Read it.” 

Tracy took the paper. It wasn’t com- 
plicated; it merely acknowledged that he 
was accepting ten thousand dollars, in 
cash, as full settlement for any and all 
claims; he was acknowledging that he had 
practiced blackmail, on Jean Taylor. It 
meant that he was laying himself wide 
open. He looked up, his eyes like burnt 
-holes in a blanket, his face bloodless. He 
jad no alternative. This ten thousand would 
be the last, he realized. Dick was too 
shrewd to allow himself to be bled, in- 
definitely. He desperately needed money. In 
Dick’s hands was a thick wad of bills. 

“Okay!” he consented, suddenly. “Tl 
sign it.” 

He did. Dick threw over the packet of 
bills. He said: 

“My advice to you, Tracy, is to move 
and keep moving. Outside of this little 
agreement, and a stretch in jail, there'll 
always be me to think of—if you ever 
‘talk. And I’m not a pleasant little guy when 
I get mad.” 

Tracy went. A burning anger glowed in 
him, but above that, there was a cold fear 
of the mad, arctic eyes of this tigerish 
young man, who looked capable of murder 
or any unutterable violence. 

That night, bound for a preview, sitting 
beside her in his town car, while the chauf- 
feur drove, Dick told Jean all about it. 
“He won't bother you,” said Dick. “He’s 
a coward, and he knows I'll take him apart 


loveliness today. 


Maybelline popular Creaim- 
form Mascara in dainty suede- 
finish zipper case, 75c. Black, 
Brown, and Blue. Easily ap- 
plied without water. 


ISNT SHE? 


That’s what they’ll say about you when you enhance your charm 
with Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids—the eye make-up in good taste. 
When you darken your lashes to long, sweeping loveliness with 
Maybelline Mascara it seems as though Nature made them that 
way. Maybelline Mascara goes on easily and stays on perfectly. It 
is harmless, tear-proof, and non-smarting. 

Give your eyebrows definite grace and character with the 
Maybelline smooth-marking Eyebrow Pencil. It’s perfectly pointed 
to form trim, tapering contours. 

The slightest touch of Maybelline Eye Shadow blended on your 
eyelids gives them that misty, luminous effect. 

Be your most adorable self by giving your eyes this added 


Attractive purse sizes of Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids are ob- 
tainable at all 10c stores. 


EYE BEAUTY AIDS 


Maybelline 
Eye Shadow 


Maybelline fa- in six glamor- 


mous Solid-form Maybelline ous shades, 
Mascara in beautiful _ smooth-mark- Blue, Gray, 
gold-colored vanity, 75c. ing Eyebrow Pen- Blue-Gray, 


Brown, Green, 


Black, Brown, and Blue. Re- cil. Black, Brown, (and. 


fills, including new brush, 35c. 0 Blue for eyeliddiner), ~ a 
She Largest Selling EyY2 Beauty Aids. in hie World 
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A PIMPLE-FACED 
OUTCAST AT 177 


Read how to help protect the skin 
against intestinal poisons 


Are you shunned and pitied because of re- 
pulsive-looking hickies? Then why not get 
right at a common cause of this trouble— 
and take steps now to help overcome it? 


Between the ages of 13 and 25, final growth 
takes place. This is often accompanied by 
disturbances throughout the body. The skin 
may become oversensitive. Waste poisons 
from the intestines often get into the blood, 
then ugly pimples may break out. 

Many young people help solve this problem— 
simply by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. Each cake 
of this famous fresh food helps eliminate intestinal 
waste poisons from your body before they can get 
into the blood stream... and so gives these 
pimples a chance to clear up. Don’t run the risk 
of permanent scars by neglecting such pimples. 
Start eating Fleischmann’s Yeast now—3 cakes 
daily—one cake % hour before meals. Begin now! 


UW a NTe ) POEMS, SONGS 


For Immediate Consideration. 


. Send Poems to 


COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS LTD., Dept. 13, Toronto, Can © 


Relieve 
EURITIS=:: 
Minutes 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
‘money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee 


WANTED -WOMEN-GIRLS 


Address and Mail our Catalogs for us. We Pay "You 2c 
Each in Advance plus Bonuses. Everything Supplied in- 
cluding Stamps. Easy and pleasant work. Write for Free 
Details. 

ROYAL PRODUCTS, G. P. O. Box 164-HH, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


¥ @ SURE! Everyone wants better LUCK! So do 
q what thousands of men, women everywhere are 
doing: Send for this genuine LUCKY RAB- 
BIT’S FOOT, world-famous for its mysterious 
power. (Metal-mounted on Handsome Key Chain.) For 
extra Good-Fortune and Happiness I will enclose without 
additional-charge a BEAUTIFUL PRAYER for You and 
Your Loved Ones. Speeding the many miles. through the 
mails, this PRAYER. may help every minute! Whatever 
your Hard Luck. is: Poor Health, No Job; Unlucky in 
Games, Numbers, “Love; Lonely; or anything else—it 
would certainly be worth’ many. times. 25c to. Change it 
Quick, wouldn’t it? Sure! So clip this message now and 
mail with 25c to help cover my expenses. Your Sincere 
Friend, LADY HOPE, 118 Post Road, Noroton, Conn. 
PS 0) R | AS | 4 That dreadful skin disease 
Eo FA teORbLen EC with for years 
thinking eir trouble to be CZEMA 


and treating without results. 
Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Free 


Dr. D. R. Parsons, 1249 Trust Bidg., Huntington, W. Va 


to 


W. 


AT HOME 


Ricst fn your own home you 
can make and apply a gray 
hair preparation that quickly and 
easily gives the appearance of 
e, youth and beauty to gray, faded, 
me streaked hair. Get from your 
druggistone-fourthounceglycer- 
ied ine, one ounce bay rum, one box 
BARBO Compound. Mix these in a half pint of 
water or your druggist will mix for you at small cost. 

This gives you a large bottle of an old and widely 
used preparation that imparts a natural-looking col- 
or to graying hair, whether blond or brunette. By 
making it at home you are assured of freshness and 
an amazing saving in cost. BARBO will not wash 
out orruboff; does not stain the scalp orafftect waves 
and permanents. BARBO is economical, easy to ap- 
ply and has been used with eatisfaction for over 25 
years. Try the money-saving BARBO recipe today, 
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if he opens his mouth. I had a man check 
up on him. He’s still using the name of 
Jim Raeburn. He’s registered that way, 
at his hotel.” 

She shivered as with cold. “I’m afraid 
of him, Dick.” 

“Vou needn't be, dear. He'll leave town, 
I promise you.” 

“Ves, but the trouble is, suppose he starts 
drinking again?” 

“Pl] take care of him.” He looked down 
at her. Her exquisite youth was sheer 
sorcery. He bent his head and kissed her 
lips. “Mrs. Ramsey, why can't we leave 
town for the week-end? ‘There’s a small 
hotel, with a wishing well— ” 

“Dick!” she whispered. “Darling! I’m 
afraid !” 

“What of? I’m going to tell Glassman—” 

“No, not yet, dear! Wait a while. Let 
Tracy get out of town. I don’t want any- 
thing to touch you—” 

“Took, Duchess, nothing will, because 
weve done no wrong—and I’m not going 
to sacrifice my whole life to publicity 
build-ups for the good of Mammoth’s box 
office!” 

“Listen, darling! Do something for me?” 

“Anything !” 

“Teil him to drive out Wilshire. It'll 
only take a few extra minutes.” 

“What do you want out there?” 
.“There’s a beautiful church. I always 
wanted to be married in a church, Dick, 
with bridesmaids and candles and roses-on 
the altar—’ Her eyes were bright with 
mutinous tears. 

-“You funny little brat! So have I. Do 
you think: it’s more legal that way?” 

They drove out Wilshire Boulevard and 
Jean pointed out the church. 

“There!” she said. “That’s it! Isn’t it 
beautiful? Maybe—after awhile—we can 
get married again—in a church?” 

’ “By God—we'll do it! And time out for 
a real honeymoon—in Hawaii!” 

They drove on to the preview, after that. 
Before they arrived, Dick said: 

“Think- you can act the part assigned to 
you, Jean?” 

“What part’s that?” 

“The part of an engaged girl. Engaged 
to Mr. Dick Ramsey, by order of the studio 
big-wigs—to fool the dear public?” 

“T can try,” she said, demurely. “Ts it 
hard” 

“T’'ll cue you,” he promised, solemnly. 
“Just follow my lead. When I kiss you— 
you just kiss back, hard.” 

“Shouldn’t we have a few rehearsals,” 
she asked, “so I'll get it right?” 

“Brat!” he chuckled, tenderly. 


(To Be Continued) 


Bob Hope and two famous mothers— 
Gary Cooper's, left, and Mrs. Brough, 
Robert Taylor's mother. 
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discovered, is very active. You may tell 
yourself that you don’t care whether you 
go on living or not but you're careful of 
yourself just the same. At the end of the 
first chukker my gloom usually has lifted 
a little, like a fog. And by the time I’ve 
played a game I have a clean, spent feel- 
ing. I go home so tired mentally as well as 
physically that my brain no longer is up 
to deviling me.” 

Obviously we all can’t play polo when- 
ever that “Oh,—what’s-the-use!” 4eeling 
descends upon us. It isn’t polo itself, how- 
ever, that brings Spencer out of it, it’s 
that period of time during which his brain 
has no chance to sneak around to his 
troubles, real or imaginary. And any sport 
or task which requires the same concentra- 
tion and taxes you as much will work just 
as well as polo. 

If there is anyone who could be said to 


be justified in having had the blues during . 


the past twenty years it is Billie Burke. 
When she married Florenz Ziegfeld she 
gave her life to him. She forgot Broadway 
and the theater and the bright fame that 
had been Billie Burke’s. She even forgot 
Billie Burke. She was only Mrs. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, wife of a famous impressario, 
mother of a young Patricia, and mistress 
of a great house and rolling Westchester 
acres. 

When Ziegfeld died she was truly bereft. 
Besides her grief there were debts, colossal 
debts. And she felt it incumbent upon her 
to pay them. Perhaps you can imagine how 
dificult it was for her, no longer a young 
woman, no longer a star, to move to the 
strange land of Hollywood and start a 
climb to fame all over again. It was, 
nevertheless, during Florenz Ziegfeld’s life 
that Billie Burke tells me she suffered 
most from that intangible foreboding and 
sadness which we so rightly call the blues. 

“Tremendous problems,” she said, “great 
grief—such things as I’ve known since Mr. 
Ziegfeld died—have a way of bringing 
their own anaesthesia.” Her speech was 
measured and gentle, not the gay cascade 
of words with which we associate her on 
the screen. “Besides, those things have 
drama. And that makes it easier for us to 
cope with them. It’s the unaccountable 
presentiments and vague fears that get us 
down. I can remember many unhappy, 
restless days during my country life in 
Westchester. It isn’t easy to be married 
to a man who has as much in his life as 
Flo Ziegfeld had. And I wanted my mar- 
riage to be happy and was willing to fight 
that it might be. Fortunately, I think, we 
lived in the country. When I found myself 
getting low I used to put my hat on and 
go for a walk. Those walks—and there 
were several I remember well—had a two- 
fold benefit. First they took my mind off 
myself. And that was excellent. Instead 
of looking inward I would find myself 
preoccupied with the color in the woods, 
in exploring a new path, in watching a little 
house go up while I speculated about the 
people who were going to live in it. That 
all helped me regain a perspective which 
had become lopsided, of course. Then, sec- 
ondly, there was the exercise of walking 
and the breathing of fresh air to stimulate 
my circulation and the action of my glands. 
Which, in turn, stimulated me. My walls 
these days take me over rough brown hills 
instead of through green woods. And now 
I walk so I may be ready to face. the 
cameras with equanimity and peace within 
me where I once walked that L might face 
my husband with those~ precious ‘things. 
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Lynne Carver (yes, she can sing, too), 
faces a promising future in films. 


But I still walk and with the same desired 
results.” 

Tyrone Power’s blues are as young and 
romantic as he is. Tyrone never is bowed 
down with the temporary conviction that 
nothing is worth while. But there are times 
when his nerves act up to make him 
feverish with a wanderlust, when the only 
thing in the world he wants to do is get 
on a boat and watch the shore with all 
of its complications and petty annoyances 
drop behind the horizon. “Once,” Tyrone 
says, “I went. And the further away I got 
the more seasick I got. And the more de- 
sirable the life I had run away from 
seemed to be.” He reknotted the dark red 
kerchief he wore about his neck. “So now 
when I get that old feeling and travel 
posters send my blood pressure up sky 
high I call my own bluff. I walk right into 
the steamship offices and take all the litera- 
ture they will give me. I also get figures 
on what the different trips would cost. 
Then, very maliciously, I remind myself 
of how a ship can pitch and roll at once. 
And with what results. Whereupon I come 
to. Whereupon I go back to work eagerly, 
praying it always will be there for me, and 
actually feeling sometimes as though I had 
been away and was darn glad to get back.” 

Olivia de Havilland is very young to be 
an expert on the blues, but she insists that 
is what she is. And she makes distinctions 
between different species of the blues too. 
She talks knowingly of the acute variety 
which, fortunately, last only a few hours 
or a day or two and of the chronic dol- 
drums that leave you leaden and indifferent 
to everything for long weeks at a time. 
“Lesser depressions,” says Olivia, “I can 
banish with music. Almost always. The 
emotional life music brings breaks my low 
mood and I’m on my way up again. But 
not so long ago my work went wrong, or 
I thought it did and that’s just as bad, 
and trifling personal problems piled up 
until the accumulation of it all had me in 
a low state which lasted for three months 
and threatened to ruin me and my career. 
It was wretched. I turned numb. I had no 
reactions, even for things that always had 
moved me. I tried going to gay places but 
that didn’t work at all. Enforced gaiety 
only works a temporary cure, if that. So 
I decided to go away. I went to visit 
congenial, sympathetic friends who live on 
Vancouver Island. I swam in cold water. 
I watched log-rolling. A huge derrick 
lifted the logs that crashed down the moun- 
tainside, clearing the ground in their way 
‘of all small trees and shrubs. It made me 
catch my breath. And that was my first 
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Explorers praise the beautiful 
smiles of the maids of the 
frozen north, Chewing tough, 
primitive foods keeps their 
teeth healthfully exercised, 
polished and strong. We dwel- 
lers in more civilized lands eat 
softer foods, giving our teeth 


too little healthful exercise. 
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glands, promoting natural self- 
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Class amused! Lana Turner, Paulette Goddard and Virginia Grey in “Dramatic School." 


sign of recovery. It proved I was alive 
inside after all. I'd begun to doubt it! 
Wide horizons, they’re infinitely better for 
us at such times than night life. Besides, 
if you possibly can get away from the 
people and the surroundings that have 
been the background for your depression 
you feel better immediately. For they con- 
stantly remind you of your apprehensions 
and problems and the one thing you must 
do is forget these things.” 

I asked Olivia if she had talked to her 
friends at Vancouver Island about her blue 
devils or pretended everything was all 
right, except that she was a little over- 
tired. “I talked,” she said. “And it helped! 
It acted as a carthasis. It seemed to relieve 
me of some of my ridiculous gloom. But 
there have been times when talking made 
things worse for me, when I depressed 
myself further by everything I had to say. 
So whether or not you should talk must, 
I’m afraid, be decided anew every time. 
Unquestionably much depends upon those 
you talk to. For it depends to whom we 
talk how we talk. When we talk to those 
who are intelligent we instinctively strive 
for an impersonal and objective point of 
view in what we have to say. That helps! 
Whereas when we talk to those who are 
sentimental we’re encouraged to drop our 
sense of humor and wallow a little in self- 
pity. And that’s very bad!” 

Youngsters like Olivia always make me 
certain that I suffer from arrested mental 
development. They. know so much! Take 
Olivia, for instance, who is not much more 
than half my age, and who knows things 
I’m just learning. It’s enough to give me 
the blues. Wide horizons, Olivia said. And 
Jimmy Stewart recommends them too. 

“lm a worrier,” Jimmy says in the same 
serious, puzzled way you adore in him on 
the screen. “My thoughts have a way of 
stewing. Even when I don’t show it and 
even when there really isn’t anything for 
me to stew about. So you can imagine how 
I fussed not long ago when I’d been ill and 
off the screen for five whole months.” 

There was a short silence while Jimmy 
went to work on a chicken pot-pie and a 
plate of little hot biscuits. The waitresses 
in the Metro commissary always bring 
Jimmy extra portions; not only because 
he’s always hungry and because he has to 
put on weight, but because he’s so darn 
nice. “I always do the same thing when 
T’m low,’ he continued, finally. “I go out 
to the airport and I fly. Around six o'clock 
it’s grand up there. You climb above the 
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clouds and the heaven is blue and there’s 
the sun going down. It’s vast and the light 
is wonderful. But maybe that’s a lot of 
stuff. Maybe what really gets you out of 
it is the fact that you don’t have a split 
second to think about yourself if you're 
piloting the ship.” 

I think the color and the vastness up 
there have a lot to do with it, and I think 
Jimmy thinks so too. So, if you live near 
a flying field or an airport, give yourself 
a big treat the next time the blue devils 
swamp you, take a flight, at sunset if pos- 
sible. The least it will do is remind you 
that you believe a lot of things you've 
forgotten all about—and that draught of 
spiritual wine will do you no harm. 

Curious how definitely the cures for the 
blues which the stars employ indicate their 
personalities. When Joan Crawford gets 
all mixed up, when her lot seems hard, and 
when the things she doesn’t have become 
much more important than the things she 
does have, she reads. And she reads biog- 
raphies. Joan, and I say this in passing, 
not as news, is ambitious. She has come a 
long way but she has an even longer way 
to go if she is to pl-ase herself. Con- 
sequently she can ill afford to pay the toll 
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which the blues exact. She needs every 
atom of her energy and her personal force 
and color every second of the time. 

“When you read biography,” Joan said ia 
that lovely voice she has worked so hard 
to acquire, a voice which one of her friends 
refers to as “that cello in Joan’s throat,” 
“you know how few and how trivial your 
trials and disappointments and fears are 
compared to the trials and disappointments 
and fears others have surmounted in order 
to become great. Whereupon you despise 
yourself for a weak sister, for bowing your 
head and your heart before whatever it is 
that besets you. And this destroys any 
self-pity you've acquired, just about the 
worst symptom of the blues. In fact, once 
you get your self-pity well leashed you're 
usually well on your way back to normal.” 

Once upon a time the vapors were 
fashionable, for ladies especially. But not 
today! Today they’re as outmoded as the 
other stuffy and neurotic standards and 
habits of the Victorian age. Today it’s the 
thing to be fit and up and doing, mentally 
and physically. We still get the blues. But 
if we plan to do anything with our life 
we get rid of them—one way or another, 
like the stars. 
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Annabella was the third prodigal daugh- 
ter to return. Of the three she struck me 
as being the happiest and to have gained, 
more from her Hollywood experiences. 
Very soon after her arrival she gave a 
very gay cocktail party at which La Anna- 
bella was coffee, coffee colored and more 
blonde than ever. She explained that she 
had just finished “Suez” and as most of the 
film was shot out-of-doors she was con- 
stantly in the bright sunlight. She adored 
California. “When my youngest brother 
returns ask him how we love California. 
He is in college out there for a year. The 
producers don’t like for us to bring our 
families, Naturally when we are together 
we talk French, which isn’t good for our 
progress in English.” Out of working 
hours, though she said that the French 
players generally foregathered. She spoke 
especially of her pleasure at being with the 
Fernand Gravet’s and Charles Boyer’s. Her 
first job on arrival here was to synchronize 
in French “The Baroness and the Butler,” 


Mme. Nazimova, Dialogue Director James Vincent, Ann Todd and Claudette Colbert, 
who is the star of the picture, snapped on the sidelines of the “Zaza” set. 


which she made in English with William 
Powell. After that she will do a film 
*“Hotel of the North.” When that is finished 
she hopes to have a bit of time to spend 
in her country place at Pyla, on the sea- 
shore. “I want to see if the roses in our 
garden, the lovely roses of France, are 
still blooming for us.” She was not pleased 
with her role of Hungarian Baroness, her 
first Hollywood film, but she waxed en- 
thusiastic over her role in “Suez.” It’s that 
of a French girl, a bit wild and savage. 
Also she dies at the finish and is buried 
with military honors which is out of the 
ordinary run of heroine parts. She raved 
about Tyrone Power and Loretta Young 
as acting companions. 

While on the subject of 20th Century- 
Fox stars brings me to the travels of Don 
Ameche. Very gaily he arrived in Europe 
for a holiday. While in Holland he was 
stricken with appendicitis and had to have 
an emergency operation. I can think of 
many more amusing things to do than lying 
ill in a Dutch hospital. Darryl Zanuck, at 
the time also holidaying in Europe, took 
a plane to Amsterdam to cheer up the poor 
Don. As soon as he was able Don took a 
plane to Paris so that his recuperation days 
were spent in much more interesting sur- 
roundings. But he was not well enough to 
really “do” gay Paree before he was called 
back to Hollywood. We will hope for better 
luck on his next trip. 

Jean Gabin who will be the partner of 
Simone Simon in her first French film is 
one of the real stars of the screen. It’s 
hard to classify him. He is a fine, solid 
artiste with little of the theatrical glamor 
in his make-up. One of his big hits was 
“Pepe le Moko,” re-made under the name 
of “Algiers,” in Hollywood with Charles 
Boyer in the Gabin role. For months “Quai 
des Brumes’” played here because of the 
fine acting of Gabin and Michele Morgan. 


Serenade by Leo Carrillo and star Jane 
Withers, in "The Arizona Wildcat." 


“Grand Illusion” is another grand film of 
Gabin’s. In “La Bete Humaine” Gabin plays 
the part of an engineer on a train, and 
for practical experience he has been driving 
engines on real trains. Most likely, if a lot 
of the passengers realized the great star 
was at the brakes their hearts would have 
beaten faster, for several reasons. 

The greatest stealer of scenes in France 
has now arrived at stardom, but I fear it 
will be difficult to cast hirn in stellar roles. 
This is Jean-Louis Barrault. From the first 
time his gaunt, expressive face was seen 
on the screen it has always held rapt at- 
tention. In many of the films he plays the 
part of a youngster who rebels against his 
surroundings, and that’s exactly the way 
he affects one off the screen. In Parisian 
surroundings his gleaming, restless eyes 


seem to be looking into far-off open spaces, 
In “The Seven Pearls of the Crown” he 
had a brief, colorful part as Napoleon in 
his younger days. In the last French film 
Charles Boyer made, Jean-Louis stole every 
scene he was in. Then, this last season, 
just to show us he is a real actor he re- 
turned to the stage to co-star with Alice 
Cocea in Moliere’s “Le Misanthrope.” The 
play was a huge success but Jean-Louis got 
restless at the monotony of playing the 
same performance every night and walked 
out in the middle of the engagement for 
the open spaces of the south of France. 
They have tried to lure him to Hollywood 
but he always says no! 

The Paramount studio, near Paris, was 
the scene of great activity when I wandered 
in to see what I could see. On one stage 
Danielle Darrieux was making “Katia.” 
Nearby Monique Rolland was doing her 
stuff in “The Lion Tamer.” Still on an- 
other stage Vivian Romance was showing 
how red-hot her last name really is in a 
scene for “Gibraltar’” with our old friend 
Erich von Stroheim. Then, as a contrast 
I turned to the Royal trappings of “The 
Education of a Prince.’’ The Prince in ques- 
tion was Robert Lynen. Playing with him 
was that dashing sex-appeal number from 
Roumania, Elvire Popesco. This lady is one 
of the bright stars of the French stage and 
only recently has consented to brighten the 
screen with her brilliant personality and 
amusing accent. She was the inspiration 
of “Tovarich’ which she played at the 
Theatre de Paris for endless months. When 
I was watching the scenes, either the heat 
from the lights or the royal trappings upset 
La Popesco. Seven times they had to do the 
scene over. At the eighth time when we 
thought all was going well Elvire’s false 
eyelashes wilted and fell off! After a little 
first aid treatment the ninth scene was per- 
fect—eyelashes and all! 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Acts of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, of Screen- 
land, published monthly, at New SorkawNawye, 
for October 1, 1938. State of New York, County 
of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary Public 
in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Paul C. Hunter, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Publisher 
of Screenland, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section Sits 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 1. That the names 
and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: Pub- 
lisher, Paul C. Hunter, 45 W. 45th _St., New 
York City; Editor, Delight Evans, 45 W. 45th 
St., New York City; Managing Editor, Delight 
Evans, 45 W. 45th St., New York City; Busi- 
ness Manager, Paul C. Hunter, 45 W. 45th 
St., New York City. 2. That the owner is: 
Vv. G. Heimbucher, 45 W. 45th St., New York 
City; J. S. MacDermott, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs 
next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any. 
contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner, 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. Paul C. Hunter, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of September, 1938. Edward A. Geelan, 
Jr., Notary Public, Rockland County. Certificate 
Filed in New York County No. 782. (My com- 
mission expires March 30, 1946.) [Seal.] 
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Hope To Tell You 


Continued from page 51 


thing, my audience was ga-ga with beer. 
And for another, they’d built the building 
with an idea of deadening sound as much 
as possible, so the noise of the hammers 
and all wouldn’t deafen the workers. And 
finally,’ said Bob, “what they could hear 
of my gags, they didn’t like.” 

He added that for three months after 
that, his brother wouldn’t even speak to 
him. “He had his reasons,” Bob told me, 
his eyes twinkling. “I understand the other 
workers tried to kill him.” 

Bygones are bygones between Bob and 
his brother now, and they’re the best of 
friends. In fact the brother, a writer now, 
under the name of Jack Townes, is collabo- 
rating with Bob on a play. Then Bob 
thought of one other thing that might have 
had something to do with his colossal 
failure that night at the factory. “You 
know how it is when people watch a home 
town kid perform,” he explained. “Even if 
they want to like you, they’re afraid to. 
They sit there thinking: “I know him, he’s 
not that good.” 

Bob thinks of Cleveland as his home 
town, although actually he was born in 
London, England. But his parents settled 
in the Ohio city when he was a small child. 

While he was growing up, and all through 
high school, Bob never thought of the stage. 
He never had time to plan any career, in 
fact, because he was always moving. He 
was a shoe clerk, he worked in a butcher 
shop, he was a soda jerker, he delivered 
flowers, he worked for an auto factory— 
all this while still attending school. He even 
went in for amateur boxing for awhile. 
“But in a couple of my fights,” Bob said 
ruefully, “I hit the other man’s hand with 
my chin so hard that I woke up in the 
dressing room. So I quit.” 

But all the time, without realizing it, he 
was preparing for a stage career. In the 
first place, he had a voice, inherited from 
his mother, who had been a concert singer 
in England. “I was always being invited 
to parties because of my voice,” Bob ad- 
mits. He was taking tap dancing lessons, 
too, not becatse he wanted to,. but simply 
because his friends were taking them. His 
first professional engagement was in a com- 
edy dance act with a girl partner. They got 
$10 a night around town, but when they 
were ready to take their act on the road, 
they ran into an obstacle. The girl’s mother 
wouldn't hear of her going out of town. 
That broke up the act, and Bob teamed 
up with George Byrne, who is now part 
of a successful dancing team in England. 
Learning that Fatty Arbuckle was going 
to make a personal appearance in Cleveland 
and that a couple of other acts were 
needed, Bob and George attended the audi- 
tion and landed the job. It lasted two 
weeks, But Arbuckle liked them and in- 
troduced them to the manager of a road- 
show musical comedy, who gave them a 
job. They danced, did a blackface act, and 
Hope sang in the quartet and doubled on 
the saxophone. If the show was in a hurry, 
he packed the scenery. 

There’s a sequel to the girl partner story. 
About two years after they broke up, Bob 
was back in Cleveland, headlining at the 
Palace Theatre. She came backstage to see 
him, absolutely heartbroken. “ve never 
seen a girl so sorry about anything,” Bob 
laughed. “ All she could say was: ‘My 
mother—’ over and over again.” But she’s 
married now, and very happy, Bob adds. 

Hope and Byrne worked together for 
quite a while, in vaudeville and the New 
York show, “The Sidewalks of New York.” 
After the show closed, there was another 
tour in vaudeville, but Hope was begin- 


| ning to realize that a dancing act, unless it 
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was sensational, wasn’t much to base a 


‘stage career on, so the partners decided to 


work out a new act in Chicago. They 
booked Newcastle, Ind., to break the jump 
from New York. But they never reached 
Chicago together. Because the night their 
act opened in Newcastle, the manager of 
the theater asked Bob to announce one of 
next week’s acts to the audience. Bob was 
in a spot, and fell back on his store of 
Scotch jokes in kidding the announcement. 
The audience began to roar. He was a 
terrific hit. Before he finished that an- 
nouncement, he literally had an act worked 
out. So he and Byrne split up, and Bob 
went to Cleveland and later to Detroit. He 
deliberately sought bookings in night clubs, 
luncheon clubs, small neighborhood houses 
and stage parties, to perfect his act in the 
small time. Finally he was satisfied that 
it was perfected, so he went to Chicago. 
Tt was in Chicago that Bob found the 


Evalyn Knapp is a polo fan. See the 
gadget she wears on her lapel? 


going really tough. No one would even 
give him an audition. Pretty soon he ran 
out of money, all except his fare back to 
Cleveland, but rather than touch that, he'd 
starve. He nearly did. “For three months,” 
Bob told me, “I sat by the phone in my 
hotel, waiting for work, and no one would 
give me even a club date. Or I’d walk 
around to booking offices, my sheet music 
under my arm.” Suddenly Bob laughed. “] 
wore a derby hat, and when I’d see some- 
one I knew, I'd take it off and stuff the 
music into it, so I wouldn’t look too much 
like a starving actor. You see,’ Bob ex- 
plained, serious again, “it was just the 
same then as it is now. Bookers don’t need 
you, they can get all the standard acts they 
want.” 

Those were really hard times. I asked 
him if he didn’t think of giving up, then. 
But that never even occurred to him. He 
was positive he had a good act, and de- 
termined that he was going to get a chance 
to show it. He never thought any further 
ahead than that, never day-dreamed about 
what he would do when he was success ful. 
“T didn’t have time; I was much too busy 
trying to keep from starving.” He told me 
more about that. “Before long,” he said, 
“T was $4000 in debt, I had holes in my 
shoes, I was down to coffee and dough- 
nuts. When I met a friend one day who 
bought me a luncheon featuring beefsteak, 
I had forgotten whether you cut steak with 
a knife or drank it out of a spoon.” 

That meeting with the friend was a turn- 
ing point. He took Bob to a booker, tell- 
ing the agent Hope was an excellent master 
of ceremonies. He gave him a $25 date. soli 
was just like finding platinum,” Bob told 
me. Not the money alone, but the chance 
he got to prove he was right about his act 
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—it was good. It got laughs. “Getting | 
laughs makes a ham of you,” Bob smiled, 
“but it’s the greatest feeling in the world!” 

Tt was a small neighborhood house but 
before the second show the manager told 
Hope he could open the following Sunday 
in one of the larger theatres. He went 
there for three days and stayed six months. 
Then came tours in western vaudeville, and 
over the old Interstate Circuit, and finally 
New York. By this time, Bob had paid off 
his debt and accumulated $5000. Then he 


stormed Broadway, finally receiving an 
offer to play the Eighty-Sixth street the- 
atre, in the spot next to closing. After the 
second show, offers of contracts poured in. 
He signed a three-year contract with the 
R-K-O circuit as a headliner. He took a 
screen test for Pathé, and immediately gave 
up all idea of ever entering pictures. 

Bob laughed. “The Pathé rooster flew 
right off the studio roof, when they ran that 
test. He was muttering something about: 
‘Tf Bob Hope can lay an egg that big, I 
might as well give up.’ I don’t blame him. 
I started into the scene, and my pointed 
chin was on the screen for five minutes 
before J appeared. But I’ve learned a lot 
about camera angles, since then.” 

After that he appeared in the stage show, 
“Roberta.” Other shows followed, includ- 
ing “Ziegfeld Follies” and “Red, Hot and 
Blue.” Radio called him next and he went 
on the air. 

And all the time, thinking of that Pathé 
test, he kept declining movie offers, until 
finally Paramount battered down his resist- 
ance and signed him for “The Big Broad- 
cast of 1938.” He’s enthusiastic about pic- 
ture work, now. He feels an actor gets a 
better break in the films than on the stage. 
For one thing, you never see his mistakes. 
Only his best work gets on the screen. 
“All an actor has to say,” Bob said, “is: 
T’d like to do that scene over,’ and it’s 
done.” 

He likes Hollywood, too, because you get 
more outdoor life here, and one of Bob’s 
hobbies is golf. He was telling me about 
the match he and Bing Crosby played last 
fall for the championship of the enter- 
tainment world. I asked him how it came 
out. “I don’t talk about the result,” he told 
me with mock seriousness. “You know how 
it is—I was playing on a strange course, 
with strange caddies—” 

Amateur photography is another hobby, 
and he owns both a Bell and Howell movie 
camera and a Leica still camera. Still an- 
other of his good habits is writing, which 
he says relaxes him. There’s been some talk 
of Bob’s doing a daily syndicated feature 
in the near future. 

It was while he was playing in “Roberta” 
four years ago that Bob met Dolores Reade, 
a. night club singer in New York. Persistent 
as usual in going after what he wanted, 
he followed her to a club in Miami when 
her work took her there. In his own words: 
“There I grabbed her and married her.” 
Dolores gave up her career when she be- 
came Mrs. Hope, but may decide to take it 
vp again. If she does, there will be no ob- 
jections from her husband. 

Bob Hope has everything he wants now, 
and he means to hold on to it. He’ll never 
take success for granted, as he might have 
if he’d been an overnight sensation. He'll 
work to keep as good as he is, and strive 
to improve. Because he knows what it is to 
struggle, to wait for “the breaks,’ to go 
without food and other necessities of life. 
That’s why he says: “I don’t want to for- 
get the hardships, I’m thankful for the 
memory of them. They’ve taught me a bet- 
ter understanding of values, both in money 
and entertainment. They’ve taught me ap- 
preciation of the luxuries of life, now that 
I’ve got them at last. And,” he ended de- 
terminedly. “I certainly mean to hold on 
to them.” 
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TELLS GIRLS: 


SMOOTH HANDS ARE 
—— MMIPORTANT" 


“EXQUISITE HANDS 
are essential for feminine 
charm”, says GLORIA 
STUART* co-starring in 
Columbia’s “The Lady 
Objects.” “A little regular 
care helps keep a woman’s 
hands smooth and lovely.” 
Try caring for your hands 
with Jergens! Used regu- 
larly, it prevents chapping! 
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*Cloria Stuart has lovely hands. With Lanny Ross in new Columbia Picture success “The Lady Objects” 


How to help keep Your HANDS 
Smooth and Soft 


AND SKIN SUFFERS from loss 

of natural moisture, when ex- 
posed to cold and wind, or frequent 
use of water. Looks coarse and older, 
feels harsh. Girls, furnish beautifying 
moisture for the skin by using Jergens 
Lotion. No stickiness! Jergens con- 
tains 2 ingredients, so effective to help 
whiten and soften the skin that many 


[ts 2 effective ingredients 
help even rough, neglect- 
ed handsto be delightfully 
soft and velvet - smooth. 
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doctors use them. Quickly soothes 
chapping! Use Jergens regularly for 
soft, smooth hands that kindle love’s 
flame. At business—have a bottle in 
your desk drawer; at home—keep 
Jergens in kitchen and bathroom. Use 
after every hand-washing. Only 506, 
a5¢, 10¢ — or $1.00 for the special 
economy size—at any beauty counter. 
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FREE: 


See—at our expense —how wonderfully this fragrant 
Jergens Lotion helps to make red, rough, chapped hands 
smooth and white. 

The Andrew Jergens Co., 2348 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (In Canada, Perth, Ontario) 
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GIVE YOUR LAZY LIVER 
THIS GENTLE “NUDGE” 


FOLLOW NOTED 
DOCTOR’S ADVICE. 
FEEL “‘TIP-TOP” 
IN MORNING! 


Tf liver bile doesn’t flow 
freely every day into your 
intestines—headaches, constipation and that 
“half-alive” feeling often result. 


So step up that liver bile and see how much 
better you should feel. Just try Dr. Edwards’ 
Olive Tablets, used so successfully for years by 
Dr. F. M. Edwards for his patients troubled 
with constipation and sluggish liver bile. 


Made from purely vegetable ingredients— 
Olive Tablets are harmless, non-habit-forming. 
They not only stimulate bile flow to help digest 
fatty foods, but also help to keep you regular. 
Get a box TODAY. 15¢, 30¢, 60¢. All drugstores. 
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g 5 “LEGPADS” MAKE SHAPELY LIMBS— 
“ed ae DEFY DETECTION. Legs thin, bowed 
i and Rickets made to appear attractive. 
RUBBER BUST FORMS for breast ampu- 
tations and undeveloped busts. 
ELASTIC CORSETS AND STOCKINGS. 
REDUCING RUBBER GARMENTS. 
WIGS, TOUPEES AND EYELASHES. 
Rubber Face Masks, Face Lifters, Cos- 
metics. Artificial Finger Nails. 
Strip Tease & Female Impersonators’ Out- 
fits. Booklet, 10c, deductible from order. 
L.H. SEYMOUR, 246-Fifth Ave.. New York,N.Y. 
SEND FOR FREE COPY of 
Rhyming Dictionary and Instruc- 
tion Book on How to Write 
Popular Songs. Submit best 
: poems, melodies today for our 
bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM Studios, Dept. 41-F, Portland, Ore. 
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Myrna Loy Is My Sister Continued from page 25 


her convertible coupé there herself, and 
doesn’t queen it when everyone starts to 
beam at her. She is a quick study with her 
lines, is most conscientious with each role. 
She hasn’t been a skyrocket—she has 
plugged too hard to be flippant when she 
goes before the cameras, and she doesn’t 
want to ever quit pictures. She gets a pain- 
ful twang whenever that possibility hits 
her. Yet she is not completely engrossed 
with her réle when she is working. She 
can come out of character between shots, 
and does. She never demands closed sets; 
she doesn’t retire majestically to a dress- 
ing-room between scenes ; she sits dem- 
ocratically in a canvas chair and talks to 
whoever’s handy. She has, I’m glad to be 
able to say, a pretty keen reputation with 
the wardrobe women and crews. She’s 
never torn up a gown in a rage, nor gone 
into a mood when the director had every- 
thing ready to start shooting. 

She is sensitive to her surroundings, 
but doesn’t demand that they be exactly 
what she wants. Things don’t have to bend 
her way. She bides her time and enjoys 
herself at home. She is sentimental, but 
not sugary. She reacts strongly to good 
music. She is discreet, never embarrass- 
ingly candid. Not through policy, but be- 
cause she doesn’t like to hurt people’s feel- 
ings. 

We don't have to be prepared for any- 
thing around her, don’t have to be care- 
ful not to upset her or be subtle. Myrna 
doesn’t expect everyone to revolve around 
her, to pop when she shouts. She never 
shouts. She has no enemies because she 
doesn’t believe you have to be ruthless to 
succeed. Only smart! 

Brothers can fully appreciate sisters who 
aren't giddy and gaudy and whim-stricken. 
Myrna isn’t a sudden, unpredictable “crea- 
ture.’ She makes sense. She never had 
fool notions about running away and join- 
ing the Follies, never yearned to be the 
belle of Broadway or the toast of mil- 
lionaire play-boys. She wanted to capture 
the captain of the football team when she 
was in high school. And he ignored her ! 
Has she shown him, or has she? She hopes 
he drags his wife to see Myrna Loy and 
hopes his wife isn’t clever enough to guess 
the scenario is an awful help! | 

The glitter of big cities has never over- 
whelmed Myrna. She’s all for simplicity. If 
she were transported into a Park Avenue 
penthouse she’d be wide-eyed, but only for 
a brief spell—until she climbed aboard 
the train for California. She never even 
went to New York until after she’d made 
“The Thin Man.” She is thrilled with the 
way her life has shaped up in Hollywood. 
She’s never acted in a professional stage 
play, and never wants to. 
aspiration to crash Blue Book society. in 
the East. She wants to go on working in 
the movies and go on living in her con- 
venient ranch-house with Arthur. 

But she was alittle dramatic as a kid. 
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She starred in her own presentation of 
“Sleeping Beauty,” in our basement, when 
she was eleven. She hammed magnificently 
all over the place. It was partially the 
latent actress in her, and partially the bud- 
ding woman. She saw the new boy at 
school and decided the fastest way of in- 
triguing him away from all the other girls 
was to impress him in that fashion! 

She was named after a flagstop between 
Helena and Chicago. Dad saw the name 
Myrna while shipping a load of cattle from 
our ranch. She’s the only one in the whole 
family with that tilted nose. She was a 
tomboy and a persistent dreamer. She'd 
sit on a fence alone for hours and hours 
wondering about her future. She decided 
on it at twelve, after a visit to Los Angeles. 
Dad had secured passes to Universal City 
and Myrna gaped and was convinced 
thoroughly of her acting tomorrows. She 
left private school because this ambition 
was frowned on. In public high school 
she was selected—not as the beauty, but 
to portray “spirituality, intelligence, and 
understanding” for a statue group for the 
building’s front lawn. 

She saw she wasn’t a terrific beauty, 
so she specialized in dancing as her movie 
entrée. Soon she specialized in persistence. 
She wasn’t raised to be a star, had no pro- 
fessional background at all. But what back- 
bone! Her first screen test was a dismal 
fizzle. I remember that tragedy. She was 
depressed, but she bounced back. She tried 
parking in the casting office at Metro 
where she’s now a star. They couldn't 
see a thing to her. Finally, after two 
weeks of sitting, she was hauled in for a 
test. But they wouldn’t give her any make- 
up to hide her freckles, only used her as 
a clothes-rack to test a costume! She went 
back again and again. Her first bit was in 
a Ramon Novarro picture. Later she co- 
starred with him. Her second bit was in 
a Norma Shearer picture. She had lunch 
every day with Joan Crawford, who also 
“acted” a similar bit. They were mutual 
encouragers for three days. They drifted 
apart when Myrna had to do her rising 
by proving herself at every other studio 
before returning at Metro’s request. Now 
Joan’s dressing-room, in the star building, 
is directly across the hall from Myrna’s. 

I admire Myrna so much because I know 
how valiantly she stuck to her ambition 
to find success and love. She never gave up 
until she got there; never became bitter 
nor was hysterical when mnear-breaks 
flopped. It was a wonder those weird. parts 
she played didn’t go to her head. But they 
didn’t. She was typed as an Oriental, as a 
slinking vamp. She hated those constant 
assignments. But she developed her per- 
fect sense of humor then, for gradually 
she saw how useless it would be to resort 
to griping. She would be a little snob 
from the social register, if they wanted 
her to be that. Some day—! 

Meanwhile, we continued to live in 
everyday American family style. Myrna’s 
used to cousins and aunts and uncles and 
the give-and-take you inherit from pioneer 
stock. She didn’t dare go hare-brained on 
us. She didn’t consider herself “different” 
and get special treatment. She hasn’t ac- 
quired any airs now. When she wants to 
go shopping she goes shopping ; she doesn’t 
take on about being “mobbed.” She pre- 
fers the best seat at concerts, but doesn’t 
crab if there are no good seats left. Next 
time she buys her tickets earlier. She 
reads a lot, mostly biographies, and goes 
to her favorite bookstore for her books 
herself. She isn’t “above” anything, and 
that’s why she is never bored. She’s ob- 
servant of little things and even in a room 
full of apparently dull people she can find 
some little thing that’s amusing. 


She listens to advice agreeably, though 
she doesn’t ask for it, and follows her 
hunches. She takes chances on them instead 
of being swayed by others. She knew what 
she wanted, still knows. The same things: 
success and love. She abhors liars, can 
spot insincerity and duck it. You can’t fool 
her with phoney flattery, but she’s happy 
when you give her a compliment she feels 
she’s earned. She truly can stand the truth 
about herself, more than any woman I 
have ever known. She can look at herself 
objectively. Another credit: she doesn’t let 
her mind go with the wind. She doesn’t 
drive men nuts because it’s convenient to 
be a woman and hence, supposedly, change- 
able. In other words, Myrna wouldn't 
phone for a roadster because the sun was 
shining, and switch half-an-hour later to 
a coupé because it had turned cloudy, if 
you get me. 

Her home is her one extravagance. It’s 
no palace by a long shot, but it’s com- 
fortable and attractive and there’s a swim- 
ming pool shaped like the ol’ swimmin’ hole 
in Montana. Who else’d have such an idea? 
Flowers have always meant much to her. 
As a kid she would ride off and pick wild 
flowers beside prairie streams. Now, she 
has acres of flowers. What’s more, she 
gardens herself and you ought to watch 
her prune a tree! She is trying to learn 
how to cook, to please Arthur who is fond 
of excellent food. Keeps her help without 
any fuss. Her maid doubles between home 
and the studio. Myrna likes service because 
she’s lazy. We have to get in some good 
cracks here, don’t we? 

Myrna is energy plus when working, 
and the reverse when not. She likes to 
sleep late and have breakfast in bed, then 
stay on in bed and read. She likes only 
pleasant exercise, like swimming and 
leisurely tennis. No routines for her! She 
doesn’t waste much time on her beauty, 
nor too much effort on her wardrobe. She 
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"Trade Winds.” 


never wears slacks. She likes perfume 
when she thinks of it. She is an A-l 
procrastinator—never does today what she 
can do tomorrow and then stalls until the 
last minute. She worships a comfortable 
chair. She doesn’t mind taking portraits 
if she can be comfortable, lie on a couch! 

The secret of her poise? I was afraid 
we'd get to that! I'd say it’s complete 
relaxation after she’s done the best she 
could. There’s nothing of the mannequin 
about her, no tenseness or artificial put- 
ting on. She doesn’t worry—because, hav- 
ing done her best, she is wise enough to 
drop the matter. She doesn’t tax her energy 
by stewing about what she might have 
done. If the scene wasn’t right she doesn’t 
discuss the point all evening; they'll see it 
in the rushes and they can do it over if 
they think it worthwhile. She holds her 
head up bravely, because there’s no worry 
to drag her down. Not that she hasn’t 
had plenty of cause for worry, but she has 


learned the folly of the habit. She doesn’t 
live at high emotional, nervous speed be- 
cause—why wear yourself out when there’s 
a lot more to do? 

She impresses me as being in “a mellow 
mood” these days. She’s annexed Arthur’s 
friends. Her marriage is what she dreamed 
it could be. She’s adjusted herself to the 
man she loves, thoughtfully. 

The other day her maid walked in ap- 
palled. Myrna often lets the maid take 
her coupé for errands. The girl had stalled 
it on the street car track and along came 
the trolley with a bang-bang. “Now don't 
be silly,” said Myrna calmly. “Why worry? 
It’s insured, and it wasn’t your fault the 
blamed thing stalled on you!” 

She refused to look at me the first two 
days I was a baby, because she’d been sent 
to grandma’s and was indignant at being 
informed of my advent by a playmate at 
school. But she got over it. She never tries 
to boss me. Nice sister! 
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TUNE IN on Old Gold’s “Melody and Madness’? with Bob Benchley, every Sunday 
night starting November 20th, Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
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ERE’s one “volume” that will never get tucked 
H away in the book shelves to gather dust! It’s 
filled with 100 Old Golds, the cigarettes that are as 
double-mellow as Santa’s smile. And it costs no more 
than two regular ‘Flat-Fifty” packages. 


2 Open it up and 
you find 2 regular 
“flat-fifties’’ of 
Old Golds (100 


What a handsome gift it makes! Give him this “True 
Story of America’s Double-Mellow Cigarette,” and 
you'll give him a whole volume of smoking pleasure. 


Ladies will be thrilled with this Old Gold gift, tool 


I It looks like a rare 
edition, richly bound 
in maroon and gold. 


eb Open one of the 
“flat-fifties’’ and en- 
joy America’sdouble- 
mellow cigarette. 
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The 
Lady 


Vanishes 


Gaumont- 
British 
¢ 


Alfred Hitchcock, ace English director, 
spins a yarn—and How! It is something 
you mustn’t miss if you like wit, smart 
action, delightful characterization flowing 
along on a swift current of mystery as an 
elderly woman’s sudden disappearance be- 
comes the concern of many contrasting 
figures aboard a train. Margaret Lockwood, 
Michael Redmond (grand new romantic 
lead) and others act it perfectly. Swell! 


A race track story with a “pals to the 
end” act put on as only Wally Beery and 
Mickey Rooney can do it, makes this an 
emotion-stirrer that will hold you from 
start to neck-and-neck finish as Mickey 
comes down the stretch a winner. Wally is 
the hoss doctor who has fallen on hard 
times and the evil ways of drink—until 
Mickey brings him out of it. Colorful race 
track background, swell acting—good show. 


Personal 
Secre- 
tary 


Universal 


Joy Hodges and William Gargan as rival 
columnists, both solving a murder. Gargan 
uses Broadway tips for his “lowdown.” Joy 
relies on astrology—swell idea if you can 
make it work as successfully as Joy does 
in this fantastic comedy melodrama. The 
two feuding writers eventually fall in love 
with each other, as you may have guessed. 
Andy Devine and Ruth Donnelly stand 
by with their effective brands of comedy. 


Mysteri- 
ous 
Mr. 

Moto 


20th 
Century- 
Fox 


continued and con- 


In the course of his 
tinuing crime detection, this Mr. Moto 
sure gets around. Here we go from Devil’s 
Island to London, in the grip of an eerie 
mood of suspense as Peter Lorre in his Jap 
make-up digs to the bottom of an interna- 
tional ring of murderers, saving the life 
of pleasant Henry Wilcoxon and making 
a happy issue for Henry’s romance with 
Mary Maguire. A baffler you'll enjoy. 
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Youth 
Takes a 
Fling 


Universal 


Girl-meets-boy romantics about a depart- 
ment store Cinderella in love with a chap 
who wants to be a sailor—until a tugboat 
ride makes him seasick and glad to be back 
on land with his girl. Far better than its 
obvious and annoyingly mechanical story, 
the film offers agreeable screen fare because 
of good direction and personable perform- 
ances by Andrea Leeds, Joel McCrea, 
Frank Jenks and amusing Dorothea Kent. 


Straight, 
Place 
and 
Show 


20th 
Century- 
Fox 


The Ritz Brothers have the screen to 
themselves, practically, and if you don’t 
laugh at them in this, you probably never 
will—which’ll be your hard luck. There 
are only slight interruptions from a plot 
involving Richard Arlen and Louise Brooks 
in romance. There is also time for Ethel 
Merman to do two good song numbers. But 
this is the Ritz boys’ show, and they give 
you everything they've got. Laughs here. 


Come O 
Leather- 
necks 


Republic 


Cheers of the crowd and offers of good 
pay for playing professional football turn 
Richard Cromwell’s thoughts from the 
Marine Corps after graduation from West 
Point. But Richard’s dad has always wanted 
to see him in the Marines, and friends 
literally drag the lad to the Philippines, 
where the boy makes good. Not much to 
get excited about, is it? Individual scenes 
have a measure of interest, being well acted. 


Sonja Henie never was in better skating 
form that she displays in several numbers 
here. The “big show” finale, with its 
lavish Alice in Wonderland fantasy 1s some- 
thing to see, though for all its scenic trap- 
pings, Sonja’s graceful gyrations on skates | 
provide the thrills. The story needn’t amount 1 
to much under these conditions—and doesn't. 
In it Sonja goes to college and falls in f 
love with Richard Greene, and vice versa. iW 


Mr. 
Wong, 


Detective 


Mono- 
gram 


DS Z | 


Three murders, most cleverly accom- 
plished, add up to a-total of good whodunit 
pastime as Boris Karloff contributes an- i} 
other oriental characterization in the role 
of Hugh Wiley’s Chinese detective. The | 
murders are identical in their diabolical de- 
sign, and a flock of suspects adds to Wong’s 
and the spectator’s mystification. Karloff, 
fine as usual, is supported by Grant Withers, 
Maxine Jennings, Evelyn Brent and others. 


Billie 
the Kid 


Returns 


Republic 


Roy Rogers’ second western starrer, and 
a slice of very active wild-and-woolly en- | 
tertainment. Roy as the hero who resembles ; 
notorious Billie the Kid, is in double dan- 
ger—from sheriffs after the bandit, and 
thieves trying to get the young deputy who 
is thwarting them. The star has a few 
good tunes to sing, and comedy support 
from Smiley Burnette. Lynn Roberts is the 
love interest ina good cast. Dandy western. 


Familiar ground for filmgoers, this is 
the story about a circus owner, widow, 4 
forced to adopt a little girl who grows up 
to be loved by all the performers and also 
to become a great circus star. The whole 
show is just a convenient piece of obvious 
plotting, but at times it becomes interesting 
because there are some effective bits of 
acting by Marjorie Main, Anne Nagel and 
Jack LaRue. Sentimental circus’ yarn. 
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Be lovely and, : be happy with healthful, delicious 


o 


Lovely and happy. . . now this describes 
DEANNA DURBIN 
Hollywood’s attractive young star, above. And it is such 
light-heartedness that Double Mint gum helps bring you. 

This popular, double-lasting gum is so delicious, 

it helps you forget minor cares and you become more 
at ease and people like you better. Besides, the 
relaxing chewing exercise helps relieve tenseness 

» and nervousness so that you look more refreshed 
»), and lovely. Try some Double Mint gum today. 


- 
} 


‘i As a becoming dress sets off a happy face, 
| DEANNA DURBIN, Universal Pictures’ 

star, now playing in “That Certain Age”— 

permits Double Mint to show style-sketch of 

her new party dress by Vera West, Universal 

, Pictures’ fashion creator. In Simplicity 

. Pattern 2951 at SEMPLICETY dealers 
| or write Simplicity, 200 Madison, N. Y. City. 

> But remember Double Mint gum helps 

" you to be lovely and happy—first essentials to looks. 
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Healthful, delicious Double Mint Gum benefits your Digestion, Breath, Teeth. Sold everywhere. 5c. Getsome today. 


What every woman should know about her netfves 


COCKER SPANIEL 
Spanyell family dates 
back to 1386. Cocker is 
smallest of family. Most 
popular pure-bred dog 
in U.S. Standard colors 
range from solid blacks, 
reds to shades of cream; 
liver red and combina- 
tions. Versatile in field. 
Lover of human family. 


HE'S GIVING HIS 
NERVES A REST.. 


, 


la 


ae and the cocker spaniel have something important in 
common. A complicated nervous system, highly strung ! 
But the cocker is kinder to his nerves... he stops frequently to 
rest. And you??? All day, you probably go without a real let- 
up... household duties, social activities, each with its own con- 
tribution to nervous tension. So, when you feel yourself getting 


jumpy, ease up and smoke a Camel. You'll find Camels so 
mild — pleasantly soothing and comforting to the nerves. No- 
tice the difference in the way you feel at the.end of the day. 


Nerves smooth—unruffled—your daily life far more enjoyable 
...when you “Let up...light up a Camel.” 


These happy busy people find 
more joy in living because they 
“Tet up—light up a Camel” 


‘A NEWSPAPER JOB 1s 
one rushed assignment after 
another,” says Estelle Karon, 
writer on a New York daily. 
“Honestly, I’d feel like a wreck 
if I didn’t let up now and then. 
l ease up frequently and smoke 
a Camel. Camels soothe my 
nerves. A bit of rest with a 
Camel helps me work better!” 


LET UP_LIGHT UPA CAMEL fe 


RALPH GULDAHL, Wes: 
Open golf champion, reveals a 
bit of the “inside” story of his 
steady nerves. “I don’t have to 
worry about my nerves. I’ve 
learned to ease up now and 
then—to take time for a Camel. 
And I’ve discovered that Camel 
is a cigarette that is actually 
soothing to my nerves!” 


Smoke 6 packs of 
Camels and find out 
why they are the 
LARGEST-SELLING 
CIGARETTE | 
IN AMERICA 


A matchless blend of finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS... Turkish and Domestic. 


Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Smokers find Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos are Soothing to the Nerves 


